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“Christmas Gifts”.... 


Says the Jovial Gentleman in the picture above “should /ook like Christmas Gifts!” 

And this year the first issue of each Christmas Gift Subscription to NEws- WEEK could hardly 
be mistaken for anything else. They will be enclosed in snow white envelopes gaily decorated with 
Christmas bows in red and green. Handsome enough, we modestly think, to hang on any tree. 

But the card that will announce your gift of NEws- WEEK causes us to swell with pride even 
more! Each one will be an impression from the original block of a woodcut, done especially for 
News-Week, by the distinguished artist, LeRoy Appleton and inscribed with the name of the giver. 

Every effort will be made to see that the first copies of Christmas Gift Subscriptions will be 
received—not too late or too early—but én the Christmas Mails. But if your order reaches us after 
December 23rd, too late for a copy to arrive on time, an announcement card will be mailed within 


two hours of the receipt of your order. 
For man or woman, busy executive or student, News- Week is a gift that will be appreciated 


not once, but for all of 1936. 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1 year subscription, regular rate 

*Two 1 year subscriptions, gift rate 
Additional one year gift subscriptions, each 
Two year subscriptions, each 


Add $1.00 per year for foreign postage 


*One may be your renewal to take effect automatically ut the expiration of your present subscription 


NEWS-WEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


For your convenience a Christmas order blank is enclosed in this copy of NEWS- WEEK 


CORRECTION:-Since our order forms were printed before ratification of the recent trade treaty with Canada, they carry notification of 
additional Canadian postage. We wish to annonnce that there will be no additional postage for NEWS-WEEK subscriptions sent to Canada. 
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A PREDICTION 


IN 1935 we said: "‘David 
Copperfield’ will be the best-loved 
picture of 1935.” TODAY we say, 
with even greater conviction : 

“A TALE OF TWO CITIES’ 
will be the best-loved picture 
of 1936!” 


RONALD COLMAN 


A TALE OF 
TWO CITIES 


Because it comes to you faithfully produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, authentic and true to the 





last detail. 


Eighteen months of research before a camera 
turned. Special staffs in London and Paris to 
reproduce French reyolutionary relics. The 
dreaded Bastille, La Force prison, London's 
Newgate prison and its famous courtroom, “Old 
Bailey” duplicated with microscopic precision. 
‘A cast of 6,000, with 27 featured players includ- 
ing ELIZABETH ALLAN, EDNA MAY 
OLIVI 3, BLANCHE YURKA, REGINALD 
OWEN, BASIL RATHBONE, HENRY B. 
WALTHALL, WALTER CATLETT, DONALD 
WOODS, FRITZ LEIBER, H. B. WARNER, 
MITCHELL LEWIS, CLAUDE GILLING- 
WATER, BILLY BEVAN, LUCILLE LA 
VERNE, TULLY MARSHALL. Produced by 
David O. Selznick. Directed by Jack Conway. 


One of the great romantic dramas of all time, 
penned by the master Charles Dickens, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer is proud to bring it to you on 
the screen—a picture to challenge the beauty, 
perfection and dramatic intensity of “David 





A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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COVER: Host to Hearst: Governor Alf 
Mossman Landon of Kansas has often been 
mentioned as Republican presidential can- 
didate. Last week the publisher, W. R. 
Hearst, confirmed Landon’s probable candi- 
dacy by paying a much publicized informal 
call. Landon, however, continues his policy 
of neither affirming nor denying his political 
aspirations. (See page 8). Wide World. 
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HOTELS: Referring to page 40 in News- 
Week for Nov. 30th and to the article on that 
page with relation to hotels, I quote: “As- 
sessed value of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York equals more than $1,000 a room.” 

Is there not a misleading inference to be 
drawn from this figure? The assessed value 
of the rooms in the Waldorf-Astoria is cer- 
tainly “more than $1,000 a room.” Would it 

be better to say “more than $10,000 a 
room”? 

In the last paragraph on this page you re- 
fer to the hotel man’s greatest worries and 
mention “rape” not very far down the list. 
I personally have never happened to hear a 
hotel man mention this subject in this con- 
nection. Have you good authority for it? 

The caption under the picture is: “The 
Bar: White Hope of the Hotel Business.” 

My comment on this is that the bar is a 
great deal more than “the white hope” of 
some relatively small percentage of hotels 
that operate bars—and very much less than a 
“white hope” of a very large percentage. 

In the middle column under the heading of 
“Costs” is a statement. There are so many 
ways in which to figure these subjects that 
perhaps one is as good as another. I hope 
that this one is in that class! But I do not 
recognize the figures ! 

After all—I enjoyed reading the article! ! ! 

3 ELL 
Director, 
Chalfonte—Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Editorial Note: The figure of $1,000 per 
room for the Waldorf-Astoria was a printer’s 
error. It should have read $10,000. The sug- 
gestion that rape is among the hotel man’s 
worries may be confirmed by reference to the 
National Handbook of Hotel Data, published 
by the Hospitality Guild, Stamford, Conn. The 
figures on hotel costs are largely, though not 
entirely, based upon data provided by Hor- 
wath & Horwath, hotel accountants, of New 
York City. 

* 


DALLAS IN DITHERS: We should like to 
refer you to your issue of Dec. 7 in which you 
mention S. M. U’s selection for the Rose 
Bowl game in the most belittling way when 
you say, “the best available choice but by no 
means an ideal selection as a box-office at- 
traction.” A previous statement referred to 
the S. M. U.-T. C. U. game as “basketball 
type of game.” 

Gate attractiveness doubtful, says you. We 
should like to call your attention to the fact 
that the S. M. U.-T. C. U. game was im- 


portant enough to command the attention of 
the greatest array of sports writers, coaches 
and commentators ever to witness a South- 
western Conference game and possibly any 
game ever played in the nation. It carried 
sufficient weight to attract the largest gather- 
ing of fans to witness a Southwest Confer- 
ence ganie. It brought both NBC and CBS 
to Fort Worth to tell the world of the game. 
That, my friends, is what happened when two 
Southwest Conference teams lined up on Nov. 
30 in a regular conference game. What more 
in the way of an attraction do you fellows 
want? 

Basketball type of game—well, down here 
in this sunny Southland we play to win. 
Whateve: type of football is required to win, 
we try to play it... We country yokels are 
proud of our teams and expect even you to 
give the Devil his due. Will you do that or 
can you take it? 

W. O. Cooper and Cuet Davis 

Dallas, Tex. 


. .. That statement (quoted above) reeks 
with the odor of sour grapes. Perhaps your 
sports editor is a Notre Dame enthusiast ... 
There is probably less “hired man” football 
in the Southwest than in any other section of 
the United States today, yet some of the 
greatest teams in the country are produced 
down here. Perhaps they have not gotten 
national recognition because the big shots of 
football cater only to the “paid league.” . . . 

The Civil War was over when our grand- 
parents were children. The Southwest is a 
vital part of our great nation. The six- 
shooter days are mythical, despite popular 
opinion ir the North and East. Can’t we get 
over with you fellows? 

Monty Mann 

Dallas, Texas 


It sorta ‘pears like your sport scribes don’t 
know what they're talking about, 

Southern Methodist might not “by no 
means be an ideal selection as a box-office 
attraction,” but just the same have broken all 
records for crowds, and money. The highest 
net profits, heretofore, in twenty years of 
Rose Bowl games, was $234,000, set by Ala- 
bama, and Stanford; gate receipts so far on 
the S. M. U.-Stanford game have reached ap- 
proximately $300,000. 

The main trouble is, that the Eastern sports 
scribes underestimate the Southwestern foot- 
ball teams, There are about three South- 
western teams, at the present time that could, 
probably, beat any Eastern team, including 
Princeton. 

At any rate, if you want to back a winner, 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the weal than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. ‘ 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [, for two years 
($6) (, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 








City 
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ring along with the Southwestern teams, be- 
vuse even though they might not be Toasted, 


Dallas, Texas 


they do Satisfy, and they are “The Cream Of 
The Crop.” 


Jim ALLEN 


Editorial Note: News-Weexk did not intend 
to slur or belittle Southern Methodist. The 
statement “by no means an ide.| selection as 
a box-office attraction” was based on the fact 
that the Mustangs, having already appeared 
this season on the Coast, rate less novelty 
value than a team Westerners have never 
en. Many people still think Minnesota, 
Notre Dame or Princeton would have sold 


the Rose Bowl even quicker than South- 


ern Methodist did. Dallas, of course, will 


de 


\ 


Year's Day. 


pate. 


Pitched to a high key of frenzy, pardonable 
in an institution getting countrywide football 
recognition for the first time, S. M. U. under- 
eraduates last week planned various ways of 
vetting to Pasadena for the big event New 


Freshmen 


tried 


to -charter 


freight cars to cut down the per capita over- 
ad, But railroads refused the request on 
the grounds that although the Interstate Com- 
ierce Commission permits the use of freight 
rs for cattle, sheep and hogs, as yet fresh- 
men are unsanctioned. Other students then 


he 


Ca 


considered hiring a huge fleet of 
jut travel by this method would take 


Ss 


vans. 


too 


much time. 


moving 


So over‘a thousand Southern Methodist 


OPTIONS: 


tudents have now decided to make the trip 
» Pasadena like ordinary folks 
trains and private busses. 





in special 


Your article on Japan and the 


whole contentious continent of Asia (Dec. 14) 
leads one to believe that a series of bloody 


conflicts is in the cards, 


The threat seems 


natural. As described in the article, Japan is 
the youngest of the great powers; she is feel- 
ing her oats. -Not only have we Westerners 
en her factories such as that indicated on 
ir illustrated map, but she has a supply of 


the cheapest skilled labor in the world. 


It is 


hard enough to beat this combination in up- 
to-date markets, let alone the would-be State 


f China. 
But suppose the terrible 


Nipponese do 


“creep closer and closer to the Siberian min- 


eral and grain lands.” 


It does not prove that 


they will risk war with 900,000 regular Rus- 
sian soldie 3 or the millions of reserves to be 


c 


tion on 


lled up. 


Chinese 


What they obviously want is an 
undeveloped 


resources. 


And suppose they get it? Suppose the Chinese 
ire deprived of an independence which they 
have enjoyed. recently under a series of su- 
per-bandits such as Chiang Kai-shek ? 

Vhat of it, from the long point of view? 
Caesar, Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Em- 
perors and Napoleon all had options on Eu- 


19 
| 


i 


propaganda books. 


Chicago, Ill. 


| they lost them. 


rope at various times, 
An 


They took thei up. 


Hersert F. Cooke 


PROPAGANDA? On page 47 of the Dec. 7 
issue under the book review 
Burke’s new book is the statement that she 
velongs to no organization that is radical. If 
you have a copy of my book “The Red Net- 
vork” you will see that she was a member of 
the Communist Party campaign committee of 
1932, The basis of this statement is the revo- 
lutionary pamphlet issued by this Communist 
campaign group signed by her, which was en- 
titled “Culture and the Crisis,” and still sold 


of Fielding 


at Communist Party bookstores for 5 cents. 


_wonder why you consider it necessary to 
ive so much space to advertising Communist 


Kenilworth, Ill. 


Editorial Note: 


ELiIzABETH DILLING 


Miss Burke, a consistent 


partisan of: the working classes, has repeat- 
edly denied having Communistic affiliations. 
The fact that she signed a radical pamphlet 














d Furthermore, 
provides anything but 
propaganda”: it not only fails to prescribe 
communism ag the workers’ panacea, but in- 
licates sympathy for labor organizations 
which have consistently fought against it. 


is no evidence that she campaigned for, or 
e rae" joined the party. 
nove 


her 
“Communist 

















NEWS-WEEK, BOUND 


NEWS-WEEK, the only visualized reference. ‘Only 
yesterday” graphically-photographically portrayed, 
scenes you will want to remember, times that were 
so vital. Complete your reference library by adding 


the 


latest volume of the twenty-six issues of NEWS- 


WEEK from January to June 1935. Bound in the 
same handsome red cloth to match the former edi- 
tions, it is an indispensable companion to them, a 
well of information, profusely illustrated by action 
photographs from every news-source in the world. 


NEWS-WEEK, bound, is the actual week by week 
history of the world. In the future you may look 
in these books for the living account of this im- 
portant epoch in history. 


Order now, to insure the receipt of your copy of 


this 


limited edition. 


VOLUME V 
$2.50 to Subscribers 


$3.50 to Others 


Prices on the other volumes: 


I $5.00 to subscribers $7.50 to others 
IV $2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others 


Volumes II and III are already out of print 


Price advance on volume I is due to limited copies 


left. 


Reserve your volumes now 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 
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Nudebaher suggest 


— 


THE PRESIDENT FOR 1936 


9S HORSEPOWER xe 125 InCH WHEELBASE 











ICTURED is a photographically 

exact reproduction of the finest 
motor car ever produced by Studebaker 
... the superb new 1936 President. 


Its suave, sophisticated, flowing lines 
are unmarred, of course, by meaning- 
less embellishments. 

In its singularly beautiful, lavishly roomy 
interior, the genius of that famed indus- 
trial designer, the gifted Helen Dryden, 
has been expressed in fine fabric, beauti- 
fully tailored, and in fittings of advanced 


motif that are of impeccable good taste. 


The eight-cylinder, Studebaker 
Champion power plant is brilliantly 
flexible and designed so efficiently that 
averages of fifteen miles to the gallon 
of gasoline are easily attained. Oil con- 
sumption is negligible—and Studebaker 
guild craftsmanship assures exceptional 
immuaity from repair expense. 

The: vigorously contoured President 
body is the largest and strongest one- 
piece steel structure in the automotive 


world, It is so scientifically cradled that 
it rides with a restfulness which no 
other car, whatever its price or wheel- 
base, can match. 


Studebaker sincerely believes that, 
despite the moderate price of this new 
President, it excels every other car man- 
ufactured in all the elements of satisfac- 
tory motoring. You can quickly and con- 
vincingly prove this in a demonstration 
drive. President prices are $965 and 
up. Dictator prices are $665 and up. 
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P EACE ON EARTH: Yuletide Season Finds ‘the Kings of 


The Earth, and Their Armies, Gathered Together to Make War’ 


And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host .. . saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men—LUKE: 11:13:14. 


One day last June, Anthony Eden 
cooled his perfectly polished heels in 
Benito Mussolini’s anteroom. He came 
to bury Caesar, not to praise him—to 
tell Benito he could go just so far, and 
no further, in provoking the Lion of 
Judah. 

The Duce kept him waiting 45 min- 
utes and then, pointing at map-crowded 
walls, gave him an historical lecture: 

Look! There is the growth and de- 
cay of ancient Rome—and the rise of 
Britain. Now you decline. Our cycle 
returns. Beware of menacing: We could 
blow you right out of Mare Nostrum. 
A snap of my fingers—and you lose 
Egypt... then Arabia, India... 


So goes a tale current in diplomatic 
salons. Actually, no record exists of 
the secret interview. But results speak 
louder than gossip. After that meeting, 
Mussolini upped steam on his trans- 
ports and went straight ahead with his 
so-called invasion of Ethiopia. 

And Eden went straight to Geneva. 
As Minister for League Affairs—a post 
created for him—he jabbed the mori- 
bund peace parliament into life, mar- 
shaled five-sixths of humankind against 
the Italian “aggressor” and launched 
history’s first economic world war. 


Teuton TirAn: But a goblin sabo- 
taged his efforts: Fear of the revived 
Reich—particularly on the part of those 
nations which consider the League 
powerless to prevent aggression. Last 
week the London New Nation and 
Statesman posed the problem in one 
sentence: “All policy today turns on the 
fear of Germany.” 

At Geneva, Premier Laval of France 
refused to involve his country in action 
that might leave it ill-protected against 
a German attack. Like Sir Samuel 
Hoare, he saw salvation in maintenance 
of the balance of power through secret 
diplomacy. 

His left-wing opponents, who threat- 
ened to overthrow him, believed with 
Eden in open negotiations based on ele- 
mentary justice—collective security 
through the League. 

The Germans themselves, facing a 
critical Winter at home, dreamed of 
der Tag when they would be able to 
Strike for political dominance in Cen- 
tral Europe, with possible territorial ex- 
pansion eastward; and for restitution 





INTERNATIONAL, REVSTONE 
Christmas Saber-Rattlers: Bad 
Minami, Batista and von Blomberg 





of African colonies lost in the World 
War. They hoped France would look 
across the Rhine and take a hint from 
Werner von Blomberg, mailed fist that 
keeps the brown Nazi glove from flop- 
ping. 

Next door to Germany, the Poles ex- 
pressed their approval of Nazi methods 
by making Jews jump. They bombed 
Warsaw shops and harried “non-Ar- 
yan” students in the provinces. From 
the hills over the coal valley of Teschen 
they also scowled at parading Czecho- 
slovak infantry. Someday, hope the 
Poles, von Blomberg will help them cap- 
ture Teschen. 

They also hope to take a whack at 
Russia. Last week Moscow’s ever- 
growing fear of German-Polish aggres- 
sion momentarily gave way to renewed 
anxiety. over Siberia. Gen. Jiro Mina- 
mi’s squat, low-browed Nipponese pene- 
trated further into China (see page 
18). 


In the Balkans, King Boris of Bul- 
garia wondered how he would cope with 
the next Fascist coup; King George of 
Greece nervously disagreed with the 
pro-Italian ex-dictator, General Kondy- 
lis; and King Carol of Rumania looked 
sadder than usual after Nationalists 
beat up several hundred Jewish lawyers 
and melodiously booed his Semitic mis- 
tress, Magda Lupescu. 


RumBuines: Leaders had worries in 
the Western Hemisphere, too. At Ha- 
vana, Mario Menocal ousted }Carlos 
Mendieta from the Presidency, presum- 
ably with the support of Col: Fulgencio 
Batista, Cuba’s Blomberg (see page 
17). Pessimists feared a reign of ter- 
ror similar to that of 1932. 


An oilfield strike in Colombia caused 
the government to detect rumblings of 
a Red volcano. Costa Rican election 
riots resulted in at least one death; but 
the boys called off the shooting for the 
feast of St. Joseph and the election of 
Miss Central America. 


In Mexico, former President Calles 
gave his successor a scare by reappear- 
ing after six months of retirement (see 
page 17). President Cardenas virtually 
imprisoned the ex-Iron Man, fearing a 
military coup. 

‘In the United States, familiarly 
known as God’s Country, “not a crea- 
ture was stirring, not even a mouse.” 
But a Prophet rose in the West, offer- 
ing every superannuated American 
$200 a month, free, for nothing. Dr.. 
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Francis E. Townsend predicted he 
would “dictate” to both parties in 1936. 


Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear 
the end of this prophecy and keep those things 
which are written therein; for the time is at 
hand—REVELATION: 1:3. 


WAR: Not All Bombs Duds, Nor All 
Peace Plans Pure as Driven Snow 


Dr. Robert William Hockman, good 
missionary and good surgeon, intended 
to go to Cairo for Christmas. He would 
join his wife and see for the first time 
his baby daughter, born Oct. 28. Then, 
after two years in the wilderness, he 
would visit his parents at Wheaton, 
Ill. The war, he hoped, would be over. 

But the 32-year-old doctor chose to 
remain at his post as Red Cross chief 
on the Ogaden front. There he fed 
Ethiopian warriors quinine; chopped off 
limbs mangled in air raids, and de- 
veloped a hobby—collecting dud shells. 
He marveled at the number of Italian 
bombs that failed to explode. 

Recently he buried a 970-pounder 
with “my name on it, for after the 
war.” Last week attendants saw him 
unscrewing a fuse. Suddenly an ex- 
plosion knocked them flat. Where Dr. 
Hockman had stood, they saw a hole. 


© At Addis Ababa, Miss Esther Berg- 
man, of Los Angeles, attached to the 
Adventist Hospital, staggered from the 
operating room after a tonsillectomy. 
She took a few steps and fell, spewing 
blood. She died, third American vic- 
tim of the war. Last Summer malaria 
killed Will Barber, Chicago correspond- 
ent. 


® A fourth American had a close call. 
Cameraman Howard Winner got cable 
orders to stand by in Addis “for the air 
raid.” He told a friend. A friend told 


Mussolini Rings a Bulls-Eye on the League 


—<— 


The Members of the Desperate Squadron, Which Bombed 


Dessye, Pass in Review 
a friend. At 4:30 A.M. somebody told 
an Official. A herald sentry blew a 
bugle. Police aroused the sleeping cap- 
ital with ear-splitting whistles. Ar- 
menians and Greeks fied like coyotes, 
each reviling the other as prize cow- 
ards. 

Pale Europeans, hearts hammering 
in the cold thin air, paid as high as 
$20 taxi fare to get three miles out of 
town. But General Badoglio’s silvery 
winged sharks never came. All Win- 
ner could find to “shoot” was fright- 
ened sentries at the Crown Prince’s 


NEWS-WEEK 


Before Their Commander 
palace. When they saw him point his 
camera, they seized and almost lynched 


him. 


® Haile Selassie treated the 50 mis- 
sionaries, doctors and newspaper men 
in ruined Dessye to a French table 
d@’hote dinner. The Italian military 
threat seemed negligible; but the dip- 
lomatic menace in Europe worried the 
little King. 


EXPECTATION: Amazement, indigna- 
tion, then rage swept over pro-League 
capitals when the Peace Plan drafted 
two weeks ago by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Premier Laval came into the open. 
Unofficial leaks had indicated the ne- 
gotiators offered Mussolini two com- 
paratively useless slices of Ethiopia. 

Official details told a different story: 
Haile Selassie would get 3,000 square 
miles and a port; the Duce would ac- 
cept 60,000 square miles outright and 
160,000 square miles for “exclusive 
commercial exploitation”—a total al- 
most twice Italy’s 120,000-square-mile 
area. 

Small nation delegates at Geneva 
spun with incredulity. Britain, the 
one nation that had originated, fueled 
and directed the League’s war against 
the aggressor, now suddenly carved up 
the Lion of Judah as a Christmas pres- 
ent to Mussolini! 

But the League’s howls seemed meek 
compared to the roar that went up 
in London. Even Conservative news- 
papers denounced the government, 
which won the recent elections on 4 
pro-League platform. For the power- 
ful Church of England, the dean of 
Manchester Cathedral excoriated ‘a 
dereliction of duty unparalleled in 
modern times.” 

Francis W. Hirst, economist just re- 
turned from a visit to New York, wrote 
to The Times: “I stoutly maintained 
before American audiences that Britain 
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Minister of War Moulougeta: Duce’s 
Addis Ababa Air Raid Amused Him 


could be trusted. I was wrong... 
as an Englishman I feel a bitter sense 
of humiliation.” 

Clement Attlee, Labor leader in the 
House of Commons, rallied opposition 
to “the stain placed on the reputation 
of this country. The ordinary man 
feels Mr. Baldwin has betrayed him.” 

The ordinary man wondered how 
Baldwin and Hoare would iustify their 
action in Parliament this week. The 
Foreign Secretary hurriedly returned 
to London with a symbolic plaster on 
his face: Skating in Switzerland, he 
fell on his nose. 

Eden prepared to face the storm with 
the satisfaction of knowing he had scut- 
tled the Hoare-Laval proposals at Ge- 
neva by tabbing them as “neither defin- 
itive nor sacrosanct. If the League does 





not agree with them, we shall make no 
complaint.” 

The League did not agree, nor did 
Haile Selassie. Neither, for that mat- 
ter, did Mussolini, who wants territory 
linking Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
But the Dictator scored an impressive 
political victory. 

The sanctions committee, exhorted 
by Laval, voted to delay action on the 
lethal oil embargo long enough to give 
Mussolini time to accept the Peace Plan 
as a “basis for discussion.” 


Guiory: What Rome gained in time, 
London lost in reputation. At Cairo, 
British prestige sank lower than the 
fast-falling Nile. 


A new Wafdist tempest broke loose 


after constables, breaking up a student 


parade, wounded a girl with buckshot. 
Outraged Nationalists charged through 
the capital, sweeping police before them 
and shattering hundreds of street 
lamps. By the glare of the high-shoot- 
ing gas jets they wrecked three buses 
and ten trolley cars, and blocked thor- 
oughfares with rocks and uprooted 
trees. 

Nessim Pasha saw the riots imperil- 
ing his Cabinet and had a long confer- 
ence with the British High Commis- 
sioner. Then the fat, beady-eyed Pre- 
mier called in his Ministers and ac- 
cepted their collective resignation. But 
as they rose to leave he threw the doc- 
ument in the wastebasket and cooed: 
“Brethren, I now proceed to the King— 
not to resign, but to demand the glory 
of our dreams, the Constitution of 
1923.” 

Leaving his gaping satellites to call 
him the Modern Sphinx, Nessim went to 
King Fuad, who signed a paper legiti- 
mizing the constitution’s return. “This 
is a country of miracles,” said Waf- 
dists. 

Then they discovered the King had 
not really signed a decree. He had 
merely initialed it, with reservations. 
So they started rioting again. 


W atch-Your-Step Is Anthony Eden’s Motto 


They have healed also the hurt... of my 
people slightly, saying, Peace, peace; when 
there is no peace—JEREMIAH VI:14., 


EDEN: Comrade-Aristocrat, Full 
Of Good-Will and Will Power 


I will break also the bar of Damascus... 
and him that holdeth the sceptre from the 
house of Eden—AMOS I:5, 


The Archangel of Geneva under- 
stands peace better than most public 
men: Robert Anthony Eden went to 
war from Eton and lost one brother in 
Flanders, another at Jutland. 

British ruling class tradition bristles 
in every hair of his reddish mustache; 
yet he made history toasting Lenin. 
With a visit to Moscow last Spring, he 
broke 18-year-old ice to produce friend- 
ly Anglo-Russian relations. Later he 
called on Hitler; the controversial 
Anglo-German naval accord followed. 
Then he set his jaw and went to see 
Mussolini... 

In one brief diplomatic season the 
unknown Foreign Office messenger boy 
—with special knowledge of Near East 
affairs his only background—has risen 
to a point where his popularity with 
the British public is enough to swing 
the Cabinet’s opinion. 


His Downing Street cronies call him 
Anthony. Geneva admirers style him 
Lord Eyelash—for his cool poise based 
on obvious idealism. Italians dub him 
Public Enemy No. 1. 

He is 37. At that age Balfour, 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Baldwin and 
MacDonald were unknown to the gen- 
eral public. Only accident or a crass 
blunder can prevent him from becom- 
ing Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, 
Viceroy of India... 

One thing he won’t be—Ambassador 
to Imperial Rome. 
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r OLITICS: With Hearst’s Help, Alf Landon Takes 


Third Step Toward White House; Ready to Take Fourth 


Every important Presidential candi- 
date, if he follows the time-tried tech- 
nique, passes through four successive 
stages: 

1. Mention—Friends loudly “men- 
tion” him as a White House possibility. 

2. Publicity—Boosters work to get 
his name and accomplishments in print. 
He himself whets the public’s curiosity 
by playing shy and declining to say 
whether he is or is not a candidate. 

3. Exhibition—- Supporters arrange 
informal gatherings to show him off be- 
fore powerful potential backers. 

4. Declaration—He openly admits his 
candidacy by entering his name on the 
Presidential preference ballots in State 
primary elections. 

Last week, events left no doubt that 
Alf Mossman Landon, Kansas Gov- 
ernor and leading GOP candidate, had 
reached the third stage. Into Topeka 
rolled the Santa Fe Limited, bearing as 
powerful a group of visiting journalists 
as any candidate could hope for in one 
shipment. 

In a specially leased Pullman rode 
William Randolph Hearst, who had long 
since apprised the 24,000,000 readers of 
his papers that Landon was THE man. 
With him came Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst columnist whose daily gospel 
also reaches readers of some 200 non- 
Hearst journals. 

On the same train, in his private car 
“Friendship,” came Paul Block, pub- 
lisher of a chain reaching 700,000 sub- 
scribers. And up front in her own 
private car “Ranger,” rode Mrs. Elea- 
nor (Cissy) Patterson, wealthy editor 
of Hearst’s Washington Herald. 

On the station platform reporters 
quickly surrounded the visitors. Bris- 
bane was soon interviewing the would- 


W. R. Hearst, Alf Landon and Paul Block: 


be interviewers: “How does Landon 
stand? ... Has he a good radio voice? 
He hasn’t? That’s too bad.” 

Hearst—who got off his car a half- 
hour after the rest—explained his visit: 
“I’m no politician. I’ve proved it by 
running for office several times... I’ve 
never seen Landon. So I dropped off to 
see for myself.” 

With that, Hearst and friends piled 
into autos and drove to Kansas’s plain- 
ish frame “Executive Mansion.’’ There 
Alf Landon cordially put himself on 
display. He introduced his wife and 
three children, rode his 2-year-old son 
about the parlor on his shoulders, then 
settled down with his guests for lunch- 
eon and talk. 

The visitors were impressed. 

Hearst: “I think he’s marvelous. . 
Landon can be nominated by the Re- 
publicans and elected ... Mrs. Landon? 
I could write columns about her.” 

Block: ‘“He’s an even bigger man 
than I had previously thought.” 

Mrs. Patterson: “Mr. Landon is sim- 
ply grand.” 


® With Hearst, Brisbane, and Block 
safely in the ranks of his supporters, 
Governor Landon this week prepared to 
enter the fourth stage of Presidential 
preparation. From Columbus, Ohio, 
came word that a Landon “friend” 
asked State officials to send the Gov- 
ernor instructions for entering his name 
in Ohio’s primaries next May. 

The friend proved to be Harry M. 
Daugherty, President Harding’s Attor- 
ney General and his pre-convention 
campaign manager in 1920. 


® In the traditionally Republican State 
of Maine, Franklin Roosevelt has had no 
more effective critic than a member of 
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President Quezon’s Inaugural; Roy Howard Says the Dream of Independence Is Fading Fast 


his own party, William R. Pattangall. 
In speeches and articles, the former 
Chief Justice of the Maine Supreme 
Court has blasted the New Deal for two 
years. Most of this year he led a na- 
tional drive for a “Republican-Demo- 


crat coalition ... to defeat the Roose- 
velt Administration in 1936.” 

Last week the 70-year-old lawyer saw 
all hope of inter-party alliance fading. 
He enrolled as a Republican—rejoining 
the party he-quit 37 years ago. 


®* Monday the Republican National 
Committee met, dined and talked in 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. For two 
hours committeemen heard Mayors of 
Chicago, Kansas City and Cleveland 
beg for next Summer’s GOP conven- 
tion. Each city promised to donate 
$150,000 to the party’s coffers—in re- 
turn for the millions of dollars spent 
by delegates and hangers-on at party 
conventions. The committee picked 
Cleveland as the city, June 9 as the 
date. 


® Last week The Literary Digest an- 
nounced latest returns from its poll on 
the question, “do you NOW approve the 
acts and policies of the Roosevelt New 
Deal to date?” Total votes: 275,000 
Yes, 368,000 No. 

Meanwhile, another magazine, The 
New Yorker, published a letter it had 
received from Pandit N. Amirtananda, 
Royal Astrologer of India: 


2/29 North Mada Street, 
Mylapore, India. 
Dear Sir: 

As per your request Mr. 
Roosevelt will be reelected - Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1936. 
His opponent is the candidate who 
opposed him last time. 


MAYOR: Crossing Keeper Takes on Job 


Of Running a Town in His Spare Time 


Ernest E. Estes, railway crossing 
tender, had a habit of reading the 
evening papers, then stamping his 
wooden foot: “Well, I guess I'll be 
President.” Or: “Well, I guess I'll be 
Governor.” A few weeks ago he 
~“Suessed” he would be Mayor of his 


home city, Auburn, Maine—and an- 
nounced his candidacy. 


Last week Estes learned he had fi- 
nally guessed correctly. Auburn gave 
the Maine Central Railroad guard a 
61-vote plurality over Mayor George 
C. Wing, Republican lawyer and Har- 
vard graduate. 


The Mayor-Elect’s proudest boast: 
“I didn’t spend a nickel on my cam- 
paign.” Not once had he left his 
shanty by the Hampshire Street tracks 
to make a political speech. 


“It just goes to show,” beamed His 
Honor—whose Democratic principles do 
not include New Deal spending—‘“that 
you don’t have to. jump on a soap-box 
to get votes ...I never was in poli- 
tics before. And I didn’t have any 
promises to make to anybody, except 
that I’d try to cut down city expendi- 
tures and make lower taxes possible 

. . Whenever the reporters came to 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Conferred with Budget Director Bell on the 
government's “ordinary” expenditures for 
the next fiscal year, previous to working on 


the budget estimates for relief outlays. 
Stated that the Administration is considering 
plans to raise Naval Reserve strength to 


150,000 men, compared to the present per- 
sonnel of 25,900. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department issued new one-dollar 
silver certificates bearing on the back 
both sides of the Great Seal of the United 
States. The seldom seen reverse side ofgthe 
Seal bears the Latin mottoes: ‘“Annuit 
Coeptis’” (He [God] Prospered Our En- 
deavors); and “‘Novus Ordo Seclorum” (A 
New Order of the Ages). 

State Department announced agreements 
with Irish, British and Canadian aeronau- 
tical officials for experimental transatlantic 
flights to begin next Summer—passenger 
and mail service in 1937. 

OTHER AGENCTES: 

Work-Relief Administrator Hopkins esti- 
mated that WPA construction would in- 
crease the physical wealth of the nation at 
least $5,000,090,000. 

Resettlement Administration announced Con- 
troller General .-McCarl. had approved 50 
resettlement projects costing $50,000,000. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending Dee. 12) 


ROCNES. 6c i.26 o9 Th ow gs co Tee es eee $83,0156,751.02 
PERDORERCEIOS. 2 cccccdcdcesicrese $162,332,989.00 
pT RH Pa ere es $1,324,118,975.21 
Deficit, fiscal year.........e..% $1,782,046,567.27 
Public Debt ce wv ce esc cs oO eepb eG, 200,115.44 





see me here in the shanty, I answered 
all their questions, and people read it 
in the papers. That’s all there was to 


Nas 
The “working-man’s candidate” will 
supervise the municipal affairs of 


Auburn’s 18,500 citizens only from 3 
P. M. until dinner-time. He doesn’t 
intend to quit his 9-to-3 job with the 


railroad. It pays $19 a week. 
* 
PHILIPPINES: Publisher Warns 


Of Shadows Cast by Rising Sun 


On this side of the Pacific few news- 
papers pumped more energetically for 
Philippine freedom than the 24 mem- 
bers of the Scripps-Howard chain. Then 
Roy W. Howard, the group’s dapper lit- 
tle board chairman, went to Manila to 
watch his old friend, Manuel Quezon, 
become the new Commonwealth’s first 
President. The publisher flew 1,700 
miles over rich Filipino sugar, hemp 
and cotton plantations; he buzzed with 
politicians and businessmen; he stared 
gloomily over Babuyan Channel toward 
ambitious Japan, only 1,300 air miles 
away. 

Last week a message from the Boss 
hummed a new tune over transpacific 
cables and into front-page Scripps- 
Howard headlines: 

“The Filipino dream of independence 
is fading fast ... Japan’s arm... is 
casting a dark shadow ... Congress 
will be requested . . . to make the Com- 
monwealth permanent [instead of grant- 
ing complete freedom in 1945, as sched- 
uled] ... if... Americans remain dis- 
interested, [Filipino] business leaders 
will demand of the insular government 
that it approach Great Britain ... for 
territorial status under the British 
flag.” 

Native politicians chanted their usual 
odes to liberty and loudly denied How- 
ard’s assertions. But insiders winked: 
Filipino leaders, after thumping the in- 
dependence drum for 36 years, would 
have to go slow in educating the masses 
to the dangers of isolation. 

Island businessmen told reporters 
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Liggett’s Last Edition 


privately that Howard talked sense. 
As for President Quezon, everybody 
knew he had just finished entertaining 
Howard on a six-day cruise. 

Most current whisper: Quezon had 
O.K.’d the publisher’s freshly typed 
story as a trial balloon to test American 
opinion. 


CRIME: Underworld Answers Ink 
And Paper Attack With Bullets 


Early evening. A little sedan drove 
into an alley and stopped behind an 
apartment house at 1825 Second Av- 
enue, Minneapolis. A big, gray-haired 
man got out, turned from his wife and 
10-year-old daughter, and started to- 
ward the apartment entrance—his 
arms filled with grocery bundles. 

Just then another car—which had 
been parked a short distance up the 
alley—rolled by. From a rear window 
protruded a hand and a gun, behind 
them a sneering face. 

A sharp staccato split the evening 
silence. The gunman’s car lurched for- 
ward, rounded a corner and roared 
away. 

In the midst of strewn groceries 
sprawled the big gray-haired man— 
Walter W. Liggett, Minneapolis’s cru- 
sading editor. Five steel-jacketed, .45- 
caliber bullets had drilled his body. 

And by the end of last week those 
same five bullets seemed to have 
knocked the lid clean off Minneapolis’s 
seething underworld. 


HAVEN: As early as 1900, Minneap- 
olis editors fulminated about police- 
criminal connivance in their city. Busi- 
nessmen maneuvered a thorough clean- 
up in 1902. But results proved tem- 
porary. Except for brief intervals, 
Minneapolis—and its twin city, St. Paul 
—ranked for 30 years as favorite 
sanctuaries for gangsters, confidence 
men aud petty thieves. 

Last Spring, St. Paul’s new Safety 
Commissioner, H. E. Warren, staged a 
gigantic anti-crime drive, kicked out 
police wholesale, and sent vice over- 
lords and small-bore crooks scurrying 
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Governor Olson (Left) Paid No Attention to the Headlines 


across the intercity line. Minneapolis, 
long the center of the old Northwest 
liquor ring, became undisputed crime 
capital of the region. 


Epirors: In 1934 the city’s under- 
world had no more voluble attacker 
than Howard Guilford, dirt-digging edi- 
tor of local weeklies. Then, 14 months 
ago, Guilford slumped over the steer- 
ing wheel of his car—permanently si- 
lenced by shotgun fire from a passing 
auto. 

Three months later, Walter Liggett 
moved to town and took up the fight. 
Generally credited with more integrity 
than Guilford, he was no less savage 
in attack. 


CRUSADER: Liggett, son of a State 
university regent, left his native Min- 
nesota back in 1908. By the time he 
returned, 26 years later, he had trav- 
eled over most of North America. He 
tapped typewriters in dozens of news- 
paper offices—from The Skagway 
Alaskan to The New York Times. In 
1929, his sharp, biting articles won re- 
nown for Plain Talk Magazine, of 
which he had just become editor. 

Returning to Minnesota, Liggett 
worked at newspaper jobs about the 
State, then bobbed up in Minneapolis 
a@ year ago with his family and a new 
weekly paper—The Mid-West Ameri- 
can. The little tabloid bristled with 
sensational banner headlines. Its pub- 
lisher packed it full of underworld ex- 
poses, attacks on city officials, and 
punches at his one-time friend, Gov. 
Floyd B. Olson. 

Among his charges: 


1. That a local “syndicate” had 
gained complete control of the city’s 
liquor business and operated a large 
cutting plant on the North Side, where 
it doctored legal spirits. 

2. “That the liquor racket has been 
carefully organized by the personal ap- 
pointees and political supporters of 
Governor Olson.” 





3. That State and local officials co- 
operated with the underworld in run- 
ning gambling joints, disorderly houses 
and illegal bars—of which Liggett fre- 
quently printed the names and ad- 
dresses. 

The crusader’s steady barrage 
brought only slight results—possibly 
because his paper’s circulation totaled 
less than 5,000. He got credit for driv- 
ing slot machines out of the downtown 
district, but Minneapolis’s underworld 
remained wide open. As for Olson, he 
completely ignored The Mid-West 
American’s castigation. 

Liggett reaped abundant trouble. He 
related that threats poured in on him 
daily, that local gang leaders tried to 
intimidate his employes, sabotage his 
printing machinery, and kidnap his two 
young children. 

Last June he faced trial on charges 
of abducting two 16-year-old girls. Aft- 
er acquittal he loudly proclaimed the 
case “a political frame-up.” Only two 
months ago, a gang slugged Liggett in- 
to a near-pulp. He identified two sup- 
posed assailants to police, who investi- 
ated, then dropped the case. 


DeatH: Last week The Mid-West 
American came out with thundering 
broadsides. Under streamer headlines, 
Liggett demanded Olson’s impeach- 
ment, challenging the Governor to sue 
for libel. 

In another article he whacked the 
liquor syndicate headed by “Isadore 
Blumenfeld, alias Kid Cann, ... 4 
pimp, pickpocket, slugger, bootlegger 
and murderer.” 

The evening the paper appeared, Lig- 
gett met his death. 

Promptly Mrs. Liggett named Kid 
Cann as the murderer. He gave him- 
self up and produced elaborate proof 
of his whereabouts at the time of the 
crime. Officers found his alibis “iron- 
clad.” But in police line-up, Mrs. Lig- 
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gett leveled a slim finger straight at 
him. “That face,” she insisted. “It 
passed 18 inches from me, and it was 
grinning, grinning. I’ll remember that 
face till my dying day.” 

Action: Over the country editorials 
howled for action. In Minneapolis civ- 
ic bodies demanded a complete clean- 
up. Local authorities posted rewards 
totaling $3,000 for capture of the mur- 
derer. In response to public clamor, 
Governor Olson named special State 
prosecutors to cooperate with County 
Attorney Ed F. Goff—an old Liggett 
foe—in probing the crime. And both 
Mrs. Liggett and the Governor asked 
Attorney General Cummings to send 
G-men into the State. ; 

At the State Capitol, legislators 
pushed a $50,000 appropriation to in- 
vestigate crime and corruption. Mean- 
while Minneapolis hot-spots turned out 
lights and shut doors and gangsters and 
hoodlums felt a sudden urge to travel. 

Tuucs: Last week, in St. Louis, Mo., 
the State Court of Appeals found that 
Anna Ware, young unmarried servant, 
was the real mother of a baby which 
the 44-year-old Mrs. Nellie Tipton 
Muench had claimed as her own child. 

Friends credited Harry T. Brun- 
didge, ace reporter for The St. Louis 
Star-Times, with having dug up much 
of the evidence disproving Mrs. 
Muench’s maternity. Since mid-Sep- 
tember, Brundidge had kept the Ware 
girl under his wife’s care, safe from 
possible legal intimidation—and safe 
from rival newspaper men. 

The evening of the court’s decision, 
two men caught up with Brundidge in 
a dark alley behind his hotel. A black- 
jack crashed down on his head. As 
Brundidge, severely beaten, crawled to 
safety in the hotel’s rear entrance, the 
thugs fled. Police found a 3-inch knife- 
slash in his overcoat collar. The heavy 
fabric had probably saved his life. 

@ 
POWER: Gives 


Indiana Mayor Another Shock 


City Electricity 


If Clare William Hobart Bangs, 
fighting Mayor of Huntington, Ind., has 
a jinx, its name is electricity. 

Back in May, Bangs put the mu- 
nicipal lighting plant into competition 
with the Northern Indiana Power Co. 
His object: lower rates for Hunting- 
ton's 14,000 citizens. Because he vio- 
lated a temporary court injunction 
against selling city power to private 
consumers, the Mayor—refusing to pay 
a $1,500 fine—went to jail. 

He ran civic affairs 101 days from 
behind bars; then friends provided 
bond for his release. 

Last week the Mayor had other 
electric troubles. He looked at the 
municipal plant’s October bill for $1,- 
712.50. Then he looked at the city’s 
lighting funds and found 47 cents. 

Eloquently Bangs tried to wheedle 
the State Tax Commission into per- 
mitting a $400 emergency appropriation 
for coal to stoke generator furnaces. 
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The Commission gave a unanimous 
No. 

With November’s power bill also to 
be paid—and no money available until 
the new budget Jan. 1—Mayor Bangs 
mournfully turned off the city’s street 
lights and garbage incinerator. In the 
bleak darkness, only traffic signals at 
important crossings blinked dismally. 
Huntington residents went strolling 
with barn lanterns. 


INDUSTRY: Coordination’s First 
Try Fails, but Not for Berry 


Last September, President Roosevelt 
gave Major George L. Berry, «stocky, 
Tennessee-born NRA official, a resound- 
ing title: Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation. With the title went a 
stiff job—inducing industry and labor 
to do what NRA once tried to make 
them do. 

From the start, labor seemed willing. 
But industry, suspicious of the long 
wake New Dealers were holding over 
the Blue Eagle, feared an attempt to 
revive the corpse. The Major spent 
months working up a huge labor-in- 
dustry conference. Delegates, he pro- 
mised, would be free to suggest, discuss 
and decide whatever they pleased—with 
no government interference. But scores 
of big businesses spurned the invita- 
tion. . 

Last week in Washington, Berry 
opened his big get-together. In a brief 





George Berry: No Cooperation for the Coordinator 


speech he outlined plans for a “Council 
for Industrial Progress.” Then he tried 
to dismiss the mass assembly and be- 
gin group meetings. Business delegates 
insisted on talking then. and there. 
Berry insisted they shouldn’t: Amid 
a whirlwind of epithets, the session 
broke up. 

During the rest of the week, Berry’s 
liaison officers trotted hopefully to 
scheduled meetings of 40 industrial 
groups, called to elect delegates to 
Berry’s council. In almost every case, 
they found themselves alone. As ex- 
pected, all the labor groups chose 
delegates and pledged to “cooperate in 
every manner possible.” 


Finally Major Berry postponed the 
council’s first meeting. But he ad- 
mitted no defeat: “My position remains 
unchanged, and the industrial council 
will convene as soon as the mechanics 
can be arranged... 

“There are only two alternatives. 
Either industry must find jobs for the 
millions of unemployed or submit to 
taxation to provide funds with which 
they are to be fed. It is industry’s job 
to formulate a program.” 


President Plays 


ROOSEVELTS: 


Host to Cabinet and Comedians 


The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
prefer scrambled-egg suppers to for- 
mal functions. But custom and eti- 
quette demand that the President of 
the United States preside at five state 
dinners and five formal receptions each 
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Winter between mid-December and 
Lent. 

Last week President Roosevelt, back 
in Washington after a nineteen-day 
speech-studded vacation, performed his 
first social duty of the season. He 
gave up budget-paring long enough to 
play host at the Cabinet Dinner. 

Instead of limiting the invitation list 
to members of the official family, as 
most Presidents have done, Mr. Roose- 
velt filled the State Dining Room with 
87 guests. Near the President’s end 
of the long, oval table sat every Cabinet 
member except Secretary of War Dern 
—en route from the Philippines. Down 
the sides ranged alphabetical agency 





policy with regard to liquor refresh- 
ment: “No distilled liquor will at any 
time be served in the White House. 
There will be no fixed rule as to the 
serving of wines, but . . there will 
be, of course, simple wines .. .” 


Mrs. Roosevelt also allows her family 
and house-guests to drink beer. She 
serves no cocktails—not even for the 
President, who likes a dry Martini 
now and then. 


® Gertrude Stein would love to report 
the President’s future trips down the 
river from Washington. He will be 
on the Potomac on the Potomac. 


Last week Mr. Roosevelt changed 
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PPP Members From Pa. 


administrators, publishers, bankers, a 
Mayor, a Bishop, and Amos and Andy, 
with their faces washed. 


For once, Amos and Andy-—Charles 
Correll and Freeman Gosden—were on 
the receiving end of the entertainment. 
Following a recital after dinner by 
Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan tenor, 
they heard Vandy Cape, currently ap- 
pearing in “Sunday Nights at Nine’ in 
New York, satirize the singing of great 
opera stars. 


© At the Cabinet Dinner, Mrs. Roose- 
velt served two light wines. Thus she 
answered an Anti-Saloon League de- 
mand that the White House set an ex- 
ample of absolute aridity. 


Jan. 29, 1934, Mrs. Roosevelt, a total 
abstainer, announced White House 


the name of the Presidential yacht 
Electra. He rechristened it Potomac, 
after a famous old United States 
frigate. 


POTATOES: R.1I. Member of GOP 
Joins PPP in Fight Against AAA 


One morning a fortnight ago the 
AAA discovered an alphabet agency, 
for once, in the enemy camp. At 
Philadelphia, the PPP—‘“Potato Pro- 
test Planters’”—rallied local society 
matrons: Defy the new taxes on sur- 
plus potatoes by cultivating your own 
patches and refusing to pay the %- 
cent fine on excess poundage. 

Last week the PPP got a recruit 


— 
— 


from Rhode Island. “Visit me in jai 
next Summer,” wrote Mrs. Paul Fitz 
Simons, wealthy Republican Nationa) 
Committeewoman, to her friends. “We 
are going to raise potatoes at New. 
port and our New Hampshire farm, 
and... more than the law allows.” 
Mrs. Fitz Simons’s potato-pelting at 
“the latest insanity of the New Dea)” 
(the Administration blames the Act op 
a Republican-Democratic coalition jn 
Congress) may keep her so busy she 
won't have time to go to jail. To top 
the fine-exempt quota, she will have to 
coax her backyards into sprouting 
more than 50 bushels—3,000 pounds. 
In one Potato War sector, at least, 
the AAA stood “at ease.” To prevent 
dumping of foreign tubers, tax-free im- 
port quotas must not go above 97.52 
per cent of the last six years’ average 
imports. In that period, China shipped 
potatoes to America only once—about 
seven bushels in 1933. Accordingly, 
last week the AAA made a solemn de- 
cree: Next year’s Chinese spud maxi- 
mum will be one and one-tenth bushels, 


POLYGAMY: Court Says Religious 
Freedom Includes but One Wife 


In the isolated Arizona town of 
Short Creek, relief officials last Sum- 
mer discovered a polygamists’ colony. 
There last week, after earlier hearings 
and repeated delays, three ex-communi- 
cated Mormon colonists were to go on 
trial for polygamy. 

Silvia Allred’s case was postponed 
because within a month she expects a 
fifth “key to Heaven.” But I. C. Spen- 
cer and Price Johnson stood trial. 
Spencer admitting to two wives and 
thirteen children—four of them by Sil- 
via Allred—and Johnson owning to one 
wife with seven children and another 
with three. Both, proud of their plural 
marriages, based their defense on a 
fervent religious belief. 


“You jurors’ should remember,” 
pleaded Defense Attorney Victor Hay- 
ek, “that the Puritan fathers fled to 
this country to escape religious perse- 
cution and that the cardinal tenet of 
the Constitution provides freedom of 
worship.” 


“This case,” retorted Prosecutor E. 
Elmo Bollinger, “is the most tragic in 
the history of Arizona because it 
touches the sanctity of the American 
home and threatens the sacredness of 
the principle of one man for one 
woman.” 


“The provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States and of Arizona 
guaranteeing religious freedom,” in- 
structed Judge J. W. Faulkner, “do 
not ... permit anyone to violate the 
statutes of the State relating to mar- 
riage.” 

After the guilty verdicts and the 18 
to 20-month penitentiary sentences, 
Spencer remarked: “I am glad to go to 
jail for this cause. My father was sent 
to prison in the ’90s on the same charge 
and my grandfather was also once 4al- 
rested for polygamy. I consider I am 
a martyr for the Lord.” 
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BRITAIN : Naval Delegates Disagree on Everything 
But Recess; While They Argue, Shipbuilding Goes on 


From a faded portrait in the Locarno 
room of the Foreign Office, King George 
III looked down on the five-power naval 
conference. Delegates of the British 
Empire, the United States, Japan, 
France and Italy crowded into the 
gold-corniced chamber to _ reconcile 
their differences. 

Each brought predetermined de- 
mands. Britons and Americans agreed 
that Japan must remain on the short 
end of a 5:5:3 ratio or its equivalent. 
On other subjects they clashed. The 
Admiralty, well supplied with foreign 
bases, wanted to cut the size of war- 
ships. Yankee sea-dogs, lacking distant 
fueling stations, sought big ships capa- 
ble of cruising far. 

Japanese insisted that the Western 
powers grant them parity. They op- 
posed American-sponsored aircraft car- 
riers and spurned Britain’s plan to limit 
submarine tonnage to a 52,000 maxi- 
mum. French maintained that subma- 
rines must total at least 90,000 tons. 
Furthermore, Paris delegates argued 
that their nation must have a larger 
navy than either Germany or Italy. 
Their rivals from Rome rejected the lat- 
ter part of this thesis. 

International tension caused by the 
Italio-Ethiopian war and Japanese pene- 
tration of China put more horns on the 
dilemma. So did suspicions that Japan 
was fortifying her mandated islands in 
the Pacific, and the United States might 
arm the Aleutians and Guam. Yet dele- 
gates spoke of reaching an accord, 
They held their opening session last 
week under the gaze of a King whose 
eyes once glittered with madness. 


TALK: Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win made a perfunctory plea for a com- 
promise settlement. Then he smiled 
grimly. “I’m afraid I have other work 
to do.” He turned the chair over to Vis- 
count Monsell, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who called on Norman H. 
Davis, chief of the American delega- 
tion. 

Davis read a letter from President 
Roosevelt written fourteen months ago 

-prior to last year’s futile preliminary 
discussions of sea tonnage. The message 
proposed that Britain, the United States 
and Japan cut their navies 20 per cent. 
Japanese declared it “unacceptable.” 


Next day delegates convened in Clar- 
ence House, a smoke-blackened build- 
ing in Westminster Street across St. 
James’s Park. Reporters, barred from 
the session, got their news from various 
“spokesmen.” They learned that the 
conferees had decided on a holiday ad- 
journment from Dec. 21 to Jan. 2, in- 
spiring Davis to observe: “Well, that’s 
one thing at least we agree on.” 


Western delegates insisted that Jap- 
anese define their proposed “common 
upper limit” for leading naval powers. 
The following day Admiral Osami Na- 
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U. S. Destroyer ‘Moffett’: Launched While Powers Discussed Naval Limitation 
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Italian Delegates Rainieri-Biscia and Pini, British Admiral James 
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Garmisch: Hans Kilian Steers for 
His World Champion Bobsled Crew 
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Preparation for the Olympic Games: 


Building a Bobsled Run of Ice Blocks 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS 
Switzerland’s Crack Bobrunners: Waiter Tami, Leader Christel Cranz, Outstanding 
Capadrutt, Fritz Feierahend and Shoemaker Lardi Skier, Trains for the Olympics 
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Pernambuco: Loyal Troops Move Into Position to Prevent Further Uprisings 
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These Military Police Help Quell Recent Outbreaks 


Governor Cavalcanti of Pernambuco 
| Congratulates Loyal General Rabello 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY LANGE 
Regulars Patrol Jungle and Highway 
Mike in Search of Fleeing Rebel Troops 
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gano stood up to explain. Although Na- 
gano speaks English, he addressed the 
conference through interpreters, a proc- 
ess that consumed two hours. Asked 
what Nagano had talked about, the Jap- 
anese spokesman replied: “You some- 
times take millions of words before you 


xo 


say ‘I love you’. 


Row: At the next secret session, 
Viscount Monsell and Davis forced the 
moon-faced Admiral to admit that the 
“common upper limit” applied only to 
Britain, the United States and Japan. 
Other powers, he tactlessly remarked, 
were “on the periphery of naval af- 
fairs.” The air crackled with protests 
from Charles Corbin and Dino Grandi, 
French and Italian Ambassadors in 
London. 

Hard-pressed, Nagano suggested that 
the limit include all powers. Somebody 
inquired about Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Nagano agreed that nations 
with big armies and air forces could 
not expect top naval rank. : 

While delegates argued, American 
shipyards launched three destroyers. 
The British Admiralty, equally anxious 
for new toys, announced plans for seven 
similar vessels in addition to nine al- 
ready ordered. 


LORDS: Nobleman’s Acquittal by His 


Peers Draws Protest From Commoners 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! God save the 
King! Edward Southwell, Baron de 
Clifford, come forth and save you and 
your bail or else you forfeit your re- 
cognizance.” 


Lord de Clifford went on trial for 
manslaughter last week. Under a priv- 
ilege which dates back, like his title, 
to the 13th century, his peers in the 
House of Lords were his judges. In 
gorgeous medieval robes and cocked 
-_hats—rented at exorbitant prices— 
the members of Parliament’s upper 
house gathered in the Royal Gallery. 
For the first time in 34 years one of 
their number faced a felony charge 
before the Lords Temporal of England. 


Escorted by the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, the black-haired 
young prisoner in morning clothes ap- 
proached the bar. He dropped on his 
knees before Lord Chancellor Viscount 
Hailsham, presiding as Lord High 
Steward, then unfolded his gangling 6 
feet 4. 


“How will you be tried?” intoned 
the clerk. 


“By God and my peers!” 


The lords gravely considered the 
charge which grew out of an accident 
on a Surrey road last August. De Clif- 
ford, at the wheel of his Lancia speed- 
ster, crashed into a Frazer-Nash run- 
about. The other motorist, Douglas 
George Hopkins, was killed. 

Prosecution witnesses testified that 
de Clifford’s car was on the wrong side 
of the road. His lawyer argued that 
“in the agony of the moment just be- 
fore the collision he did what he 
thought was best.” 

After five hours, including a lunch- 
eon period, advisory judges told the 
lords the prosecution had not made a 





case. Lord Hailsham turned his full- 
bottomed wig toward the junior baron. 
“Is the prisoner guilty of the felony of 
which he stands indicted?” 

The peer rose and placed his hand 
on his heart. “Not guilty, upon my 
honor.” 

One by one his colleagues followed. 
By unanimous verdict, de Clifford won 
his acquittal. 

Balked on the felony count, the 
prosecution prepared to try the 28- 
year-old nobleman before a jury of 
commoners on a_ reckless driving 
charge—a misdemeanor. And M.P.’s 
planned to launch a Parliamentary at- 
tack on a system which entitles peers 
to a special kind of justice. 


CRASH: Air Disaster Deprives British 
Defense Machine of an Important Cog 


The valley of death. 

Cross-channel pilots bestowed the 
name on the green trough which ex- 
tends for eleven miles through the 
Surrey hills. Down-drafts and thick 
clouds sport above the evil hollow. 
Mists often hide the 750-foot ledge at 
the Tatsfield end, four miles from Croy- 
don. 

Toward this airport at dusk one day 
last week roared a new Savoia mono- 
plane owned by the Societe Anonyme 
Belge D’Exploitation de la Navigation 
Aerienne, Belgian transport monopoly. 
Carrying a crew of four and seven 
passengers, including Capt. Sir John 
Carden, tank and plane designer, she 
had battled rain and wind all the way 
from Erussels. 

Now the cream-colored ship strug- 
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gled for altitude. Ice had apparently 
formed on the wing. In vain the pilot 
gunned his three engines. Near Tats- 
field she crashed at a speed close to 
200, killing every person aboard. The 
valley had swallowed its seventh plane 
since 1926. 

Sir John’s death deprived Britain of 
an efficient gear in her defense ma- 
chine. The tall, graying baronet, a 
student of tanks since their first ap. 
pearance in 1916, was technical direc. 
tor to the great armaments firm of 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. He designed 
virtually every modern tank in the 
British Army. 

Lady Carden insisted on seeing his 
mutilated body. Until an automobile 
driving license identified it, she hoped 
for an error in the passenger list. Sir 
John, an amateur pilot, had declared he 
would never travel by plane in bad 
weather. 


ADVERTISING: Star Salesman Urges 
British to ‘Show Goods and Holler’ 


He who whispers down a well 
About the goods he has to sell, 
Will never reap the golden dollars, 

As he who shows them round and 

hollers. 

The speaker at the annual meeting 
last week of the Travel and Industrial 
Development Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland recited this little 
Yankee jingle as an urge for the 
organization to “continue to raise its 
voice louder and louder.”’ The speaker 
was not an American advertising man. 
He was introduced as His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales. 
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Baron de Clifford: Tried by God and His Peers, Acquitted by the Latter 
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MEXICO: Exiled Ex-Iron Man 


Returns but Exile Continues 

Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles landed in 
the capital by plane last week from 
Los Angeles, following his voluntary 
exile. Although official secrecy sur- 
rounded the former Iron Man’s return, 
1,000 friends gathered at the airport 
to welcome him. 

Immediately rumor spread that, after 
six months on the sidelines, Calles 
planned to stage an army coup against 
President Lazaro Cardenas, the pup- 
pet who didn’t stay put. Cardenas 
struck promptly. He removed Gen. 
Manuel Medina Veytia, commander of 
the Valley of Mexico, and Gen. Joaquin 
Amaro, head of the military college. 
The Senate expelled five Calles men, 
and turned them over for trial on 
charges of sedition and rebellion. 

Police and plainclothesmen haunted 
the streets near Calles’s home. A 
virtual prisoner, he remained there 
silently while the country nervously 
awaited a showdown. 


CUBA: Island Calls on Princeton 
To Straighten Election Tangle 


Since President Gerardo Machado 
fell as Cuban Dictator two years ago, 
the troubled island has held no presi- 
dential election. Six Provisional Presi- 
dents have tried to rule above the 
shouts of politicians who, with their 
parties banned, never ceased to clamor 
for a national vote. 

Time after time President Carlos 
Mendieta has set a date only to post- 
pone it. As Dec. 15, his latest choice, 
drew near, parties took heart. Former 
President Mario G. Menocal won the 
nomination of conservative Democrats. 
The weak Center group chose Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes. Liberals, leader- 
less since Machado’s fall, backed the 
pale, thin Carlos Manuel de la Cruz. 
Miguel Mariano Gomez, leader of the 
Republican Action, got the backing of 
Mendieta’s Nationalists. The Presi- 





Mendieta’s Resignation Took the Cuban Capitol by Surprise 


dent, opponents feared, planned to slip 
his mantle over Gomez’s wiry shoul- 
ders. 

They felt sure when four Liberal 
conventions in the provinces sold out 
de la Cruz and backed Gomez. The 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal ruled the 
coalition illegal. While angry poli- 
ticians appealed to the Supreme Court, 
Mendieta again postponed the ballot. 

In the alarming impasse, he sum- 
moned Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, Prince- 
ton University president, as election ad- 
viser. Dr. Dodds suggested that Presi- 
dential electors hold a meeting and 
back either their own party nominees 
or those of another party, who would 
thus become their official candidates. 
This would give Liberals the right to 
nominate Gomez. The government 
scheduled elections Jan. 10, and Dr. 
Dodds flew home. 

Menocalistas and Centrists howled. 
The decision, they argued, insured Go- 
mez’s victory. Accusing Mendieta of 
bias, Menocal demanded his resigna- 
tion. The former President withdrew 
his candidacy, and his supporters fol- 
lowed. Centrists abruptly halted their 
heated campaign. It looked as though 
Gomez would be the only candidate—a 
violation of the Constitution. 

Three days later Mendieta, “comply- 
ing with patriotic duty,” resigned. 
The Cabinet and Council of State 
named Secretary of State Jose A. 
Barnet to succeed him. The new Pro- 
visional President is a mild career 
diplomat of 71. In the crisis, lack of 
party ties constituted his chief quali- 
fication for the job. 

Meanwhile Left-Wing parties re- 
mained aloof from the whole electoral 
row, plotting revolution. To finance 
costly revolts, they have taken to kid- 
naping wealthy compatriots. Last 
April the enterprising Young Cuba So- 
ciety snatched Eutimio Falla Gutierrez, 
sugar millionaire, and collected $300,- 
000. 
Nicolas Castano Padilla, another 
sugar baron, disappeared from a Ha- 
vana suburb last week. Fourteen gang- 
sters armed with submachine-guns raid- 
ed CMQ, the only radio station which 








broadcast the news. Methodically they 
ruined $40,000 worth of equipment. 

Police again held Young Cubans re- 
sponsible. Three hundred army in- 
telligence agents and 4,500 police and 
soldiers blocked city entrances and 
searched from house to house for the 
missing capitalist. Officials arrested 
his three sons and son-in-law who 
sought to contact the kidnapers. The 
government appeared determined to 
cancel the proposed $300,000 contribu- 
tion to the revolutionary war chest. 

Monday, soldiers found Castano and 
his chauffeur in a cave 15 miles from 
the capital. After a gun battle, they 
arrested three revolutionaries. Au- 
thorities would not reveal if the money 
had been paid. 


FRANCE: Elusive Legislator 
Finally Bumps Into the Law 


The odd-looking guest with two tufts 
of black hair jutting from a bald pate 
consumed an excellent dinner and a 
bottle or two of the restaurant’s best 
wines. Emerging to the crowded Paris 
street, he bumped against a tough- 
looking 200-pounder with a toothbrush 
mustache. 

“Pardon, Monsieur!” the gourmet 
murmured in absent-minded courtesy. 
The heavyweight grumbled, looked 
again. “But it’s my old friend Phili- 
bert!” he exclaimed. “Come along, the 
game’s over now.” 

Thus Police Inspector Elie (“Bou- 
boule”) Delmont finally got former 
Deputy Philibert Besson. To a little 
matter of stealing a receipt, police 
gradually added charges of “outrages 
and rebellion” while Philibert switched 
false whiskers and led them a merry 
three-year chase on his trusty motor 
bike. In March the Chamber voted 
away his parliamentary immunity. But 
the public, always devoted to a man 
who makes police ridiculous, formed a 
society—Les Amis de Philibert—the 
Friends of Philibert. 

The friends supplied limousines and 
chauffeurs for his trips across the 
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border. Others hid him in the forests 
and rocky hills of southern France. He 
returned to Paris last week to sur- 
render, but for three nights the temp- 
tations of Montmartre interfered. 

Inspector Delmont took no chances 
this time. Ten months ago he became 
the butt of French jokes and lost a 
month’s pay when Philibert literally 
slipped from the officer’s fingers on the 
steps of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Out on bail from La Sante Prison, 
the ex-Deputy promised to clear his 
name and seek reelection. Meanwhile 
his friend William Archer holds the 
seat he won on the platform: “A vote 
for me is a vote for Besson.” 


U.S.S.R.: Critics See Capitalism 
In the Big Bad Wolf's Clothing 


Last Spring, Soviet leaders approved 
three American color films as suitable 
for Russian theatres. ‘The Band Con- 
cert,” starring Mickey Mouse, “Peculiar 
Penguins,” and “The Three Little Pigs” 
appeared untainted by counter-revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Moscow bought a 
print of each. 

Last week thousands of the capital’s 
movie fans queued up for the first 
showing of Walt Disney’s productions. 
Red audiences roared at the cavortings 
of Mikki Maus, the Strannie Pingvini, 
and the Tri Malenkie Svinki. Shocked 
by the popularity of such bourgeois 
creatures, critics rallied valiantly. 

“Disney,” wrote one reviewer, “is 
really showing us the people of the 
capitalist world under the masks of 
pigs, mice and penguins. It looks like 
a social satire to us.” 


-SWITZERLAND: President’s Term 
May Hold a Lifetime’s Trouble 


No speeches. No glad-handing. No 
blatant bands. The Swiss presidential 
election Dec. 11 followed its usual dig- 
nified procedure. 

At Berne the Federal Assembly con- 
vened in a room frescoed with scenes 
of Lake Lucerne. Among the legisla- 
tors passed polling officials in cocked 
hats and wrapped in the traditional 
two-color robes—left side crimson, 
right side white. Members cast their 
ballots according to a schedule which 
annually elevates the Vice President 
of the Federal Council, an executive 
body of seven, to the Presidency of 
Council and nation. 

Albert Meyer, the new incumbent, is 
as quiet as the yearly ceremony. A 
lawyer and economist, he served for 
fourteen years as general manager of 
the Neue Zuercher Zeitung, influential 
Swiss daily. Last year he became Fi- 
nance Minister and stirred up more 
bitterness than he had bargained for 
by proposing a sales tax to reduce a 
1935 budget deficit estimated at 41,000,- 
000 francs ($13,120,000 currently). Na- 
tionwide opposition forced Meyer to 
back down. 

As President, Meyer retains the Fi- 
nance portfolio. He plans new meas- 














Mikki Maus, Capitalist 


ures,to protect the franc. His program 
for 1936 includes a new import duty 
on wheat, an increased tax on beer, a 
20 per cent reduction in state sub- 
sidies for public works, and an 8 per 
cent cut in Federal employes’ pay. 

But a thrifty public will welcome no 
imposts which boost food prices. And 
workers and civil servants are still 
fuming about last year’s subsidy and 
salary slashes of 20 and 7 per cent, 
respectively. Some obdurate citizens 
predicted that Meyer’s troubles during 
his twelve months as President would 
exceed the total of his preceding 65 
years. 
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CHINA: Battles, Riots, Shake-Ups; 
Nippon Strengthens Its Hold 


“Down with Japanese imperialism!” 

Thousands of Chinese students cut 
classes last week to hold riotous street 
demonstrations: Teachers swelled the 
noisy mobs that surged through Can- 
ton. In Peiping, 700 youths and girls 
besieged the headquarters of War Min- 
ister Ho Ying-ching, demanding that 
the army fight the invaders. A minor 
official assured them that the central 
government would not permit the de- 
tachment of China’s northern prov- 
inces. 

Yet two days later, Ho’s boss made 
further concessions to Japan’s war 
lords. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Nanking 
government chief, named a new poli- 
tical council te rule the provinces of 
Hopei and Chahar. Sung Che-yuan, a 
Chinese reputedly acceptable to Nip- 
pon’s militarists, became chairman 


of this semi-autonomous government. 

Chiang also shuffied his Cabinet, ad- 
mitting several new members consid- 
ered friendly to Tokyo. He promised, 
rumor held, to discourage British fi- 
nancial influence in China and put 
through no financial or economic meas- 
ures without Nippon’s consent. 

But Chiang’s concessions did not sat- 
isfy the Rising Sun militarists. Troops 
from Manchukuo battled Chinese along 
the Chahar border. Twenty bus loads 
of Japanese soldiers from the Peiping 
billets rolled into Kalgan, Chahar capi- 
tal. This city is the southern terminus 
of the motor truck line to Ulan Bator 
(Urga), capital of Sovietized Outer 
Mongolia. 

Meanwhile Yin Ju-keng, renegade 
Chinese who recently proclaimed an 
autonomous State in eastern Hopei, an- 
nounced he would henceforth collect 
taxes which formerly flowed into 
Nanking’s coffers. His troops occu- 
pied Tangku, port of Tientsin. A brush 
with the forces of the loyal Gen. Shang 
Cheng, who were withdrawing at Ja- 
pan’s behest, resulted in two deaths. 
Thereafter, Japanese announced that 
the dummy State, which comprises 
about 12,v00 square miles, would here- 
after include the strategic port. 

Monday, 10,000 Peiping students 
turned out for another protest. Police 
charged, slashing with the flats of 
their swords. Seven youths and four 
girls went to the Rockefeller Hospital. 
In Hongkong, Li Kung-chi, Chinese 
editor, received even more serious 
wounds as a reward for patriotic pro- 
nouncements. An unidentified gunman 
shot him twice in the back. 
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HARVARD: $2,000,000 Gift to- 


Vake Civil Service a Career 


“Government administration for the 
true welfare of the people demands a 
special training imbued with the ideals 
and ambitions for our country’s benefit. 
Our public administration needs men 
trained with a broad outlook into the 
history, politics and economics of the 
past. Its importance well merits the 
creation of a school with an inde- 
pendent faculty and organization such 
as has been developed at the other 
graduate schools at Harvard.” 

With this statement of purpose, 
Lucius N. Littauer, Harvard ’78, sent 
Dr. James B. Conant, president of his 
alma mater, $2,000,000 to establish 
such a school at the 299-year-old uni- 
versity—America’s oldest. 

The gift—$500,000 to erect the “Lit- 
tauer Center of Public Administration” 
and $1,500,000 to endow it—will set up 
a “separate and well-knit educational 
unit such as is generally termed a 
school at Harvard... (with) ...a 
dean and three full-time professors, as- 
sistant professors or instructors.” 


ORGANIZERS: To organize this new 
type of educational unit—by Septem- 
ber, 1937—-Dr. Conant appointed a com- 
mittee of six: Leonard D. White, of 
Washington, D. C., Civil Service Com- 
missioner; William B. Munro, Professor 
of History and Government at the 
California Institute of Technology; 
Wallace B. Donham, Dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Harold H. Burbank, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Har- 
vard; and Morris B. Lambie, Professor 
of Government at Harvard. As chair- 
man of the commission, Dr. Conant 
picked Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President 
of Princeton University, a national 
authority on political science and a 
Professor of Politics at Princeton be- 
fore he assumed the presidency. Dr. 
Conant believes the inclusion of non- 
Harvard men on the commission will 
enable it to make an unbiased report 
on the best manner of conducting the 
new school. 

The commission has a big task. On 
its decisions will depend the curriculum, 
the number of students enrolled and 
the manner of selecting them, the du- 
ration of the courses, and the degree 
awarded at their completion. 

Last week Harvard men speculated 
about the new dean. Most of them had 
a feeling the choice would fall on Dr. 
Lambie, a member of the commission. 
Dr. Conant brought him from the 
University of Minnesota especially to 
direct the six $1,500-a-year “Training 
for Government Service” scholarships 
now under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Government. 

The site of the Littauer Center has 
not yet been selected, but it will prob- 
ably be near Harvard Yard. One more 
building will not excite Harvard, how- 
ever; many new structures have been 
Springing up for the past ten or fifteen 


years. The $14,000,000 House Plan— 
seven glorified dormitories—heads them 
all. The $5,000,000 Business School, 
donated by the late George F. Baker; 
the $2,000,000 Fogg Art Museum; and 
the new Georgian-style Harvard War 
Memorial Church, containing the names 
of Harvard war dead, stand out as 
other leading examples of Harvard’s 
structural growth. 


BeneEFACTOR: Littauer enjoyed Har- 
vard in his time—classroom, crew and 
football. After graduation he _ re- 
turned to Gloversville, N. Y., where his 
German-born father had a glove fac- 
tory. After four years’ apprenticeship 
he took over the factory and increased 
its business 70 times until it became a 
leader in this country. 

From 1897 to 1907 Littauer served as 
a Republican Congressman. He fought 
for high duties on gloves because his 
workers got from three to five times 
more than foreign glove-makers. In 
1903 he was the center of the “gaunt- 
let scandal.’”’ Accused of selling gloves 
to the government while holding his 
seat in the House, Littauer had the sup- 
port of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and was finally exonerated. 


In 1909, however, President William 
H. Taft called Littauer’s lobbying on 
behalf of the Payne-Aldrich tariff “a 
scandal and a disgrace,” and refused 
to agree to exorbitant duties on gloves. 


The new gift is not Littauer’s first 
to Harvard. In 1925 he gave his alma 
mater $135,000 to endow a professor- 
ship of Jewish Literature and Phi- 
losophy. In 1929 he set up a $1,000,000 
fund, money from which has been used 


to study pneumonia, cancer and dia- 
betes. To Gloversville, his home town, 
he has given nearly $5,000,000 includ- 
ing a $200,000 “swimming hole,” as he 
calls it, for children. Eight years ago 
—on Littauer Day—Gloversville cit- . 
izens gratefully donated $20,000 to erect 
a statue of the city’s benefactor. The 
day’s program said: “What a man does 
for himself dies within him—what he 
does for his city lives forever.” 


FOSDICK: Trustees Name Fourth 
Head of Rockefeller Foundation 


In its 22 years’ existence the Rocke- 
feller Foundation—with an endowment 
of $100,000,000 to promote “the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world” 
—has had three presidents. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. guided it through its 
first four years. The second and third 
presidents—Dr. George E. Vincent and 
Dr. Max Mason—were educators. Last 
week the trustees elected a New York 
lawyer—Raymond B. Fosdick—to suc- 
ceed Dr. Mason, who resigned three 
weeks ago to pursue research. 

Fosdick, who takes office next July, 
knows the Foundation well. He has 
acted as an adviser since its inception, 
as a trustee since 1924. He will direct 
a vast worldwide organization—edu- 
cational, medical and social—which last 
year had total assets of $193,906,368, 
and dispensed $12,679,774. 

Besides presiding over the Founda- 
tion, the 52-year-old lawyer will also 
head another Rockefeller interest—the 
General Educational Board. The trus- 
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Lucius N. Littauer: His Fund Gives a Training Ground to Civil Servants 
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tees explained the innovation: They de- 
sire one administrator in order to avoid 
overlapping and because “the General 
Education Board plans to expend in- 
creasing amounts of its principal funds 
over a period of years; this may finally 
result in their complete exhaustion.” 


Peace: Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Fos- 
dick graduated from Princeton and 
then took up lew. In 1919 he served 
as civilian aide to Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing in France. Later he became Under- 
Secretary of the League of Nations. 
Because the United States did not be- 
long, he refused any salary. Today he 
is president of the League of Nations 
Association and considers the League 
the only agency capable of preserving 
international peace. 

Although Fosdick likes a cocktail in 
the evening and is no teetotaler like 
Rockefeller Jr., the oil man chose him 
to make a survey of liquor control. In 
his report two years ago, Fosdick 
recommended profits from liquor sales 
be diverted from private sources to the 
government. He also suggested a gradu- 
ated liquor tax to reduce consumption, 
varying from 10 cents on a gallon of 
beer to $3 on a like quantity of whisky. 
He predicted such taxes would raise 
$700,000,000 annually. 

A good conversationalist, genial, witty 
and generous, Fosdick is equally popu- 
lar playing games with children or dis- 
cussing international affairs with 
statesmen. Each Summer he and his 
preacher-brother, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, pastor of the $6,000,000 Rocke- 
feller-financed Riverside Church in New 
York, steal away to Mouse Island, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, which they 
own. 


LICENSE: Applicant’s Once Too 
Too Solid Flesh Finally Melts 


Four years ago Rose Freistater, ap- 
plying for a biology teacher’s license in 
New York City, drew scowls from the 
Board of Examiners when she tipped 
the scales at 182 pounds. Get down to 
150, they said, and you can have your 
license; meanwhile, we’ll let you be a 
substitute. 

Last Summer Miss Freistater re-ap- 
plied for the license. Examiners scowled 
again: The scales said 181 pounds. Al- 
though Miss Freistater’s work got an 
“excellent” rating from her principal, 
the examiners refused the license. They 
called her unasthetic and a poor risk 
for the teachers’ pension system. Then 
Miss Freistater appealed to Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and swore she would lose the 
offending surplus. 

Last week a new Miss Freistater ap- 
peared. Three moaths of dieting, exer- 
cising and weekly massaging reduced 
her buxomness to 147 pounds. Under 
Dr. Gerald Schuman of New York City, 
fie 26-year-old teacher curbed her ap- 
petite to less than two-thirds its former 
state. The diet: 

Breakfast: Fruit, an egg, two or 
three strips of bacon, half a slice of 
bread, coffee, cream and sugar. 
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Minus 35 
Pounds and *+- Promised License 


Miss 


Freistater: 


Lunch: Fruit, vegetable salad, one 
slice of bread and butter, cake or a half 
portion of pie, coffee and cream, no 
sugar. 

Dinner: Two vegetables, meat, coffee, 
cream, sugar, cake or fruit, but not 
more than one quarter of a potato. 

In Albany, before Dr. Graves, ap- 
peared Miss Freistater and her lawyer, 
Harry A. Mabel. He pleaded his client’s 
reduced weight entitled her to the 
license. The school board’s counsel, 
Cyrus C. Perry, replied that four years 
is too long a time to assert a right or 
claim a privilege. Dr. Graves allowed 
fifteen days for each side to file briefs, 


EXAMS: College Board Now Asks 
Not Only What? But So Whai? 


For almost half a century Horace D. 
Taft, younger brother of the late Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice, has conducted 
the Taft School at Watertown, Conn. 
His students call him “King” and idolize 
their 614-foot tall headmaster despite 
his dictum that “there is no salvation 
for a boy at Taft except by hard work.” 

Early this month the 73-year-old 
educator told 300 “old boys” at the an- 
nual Taft School dinner in New York 
that he would resign when his suc- 
cessor could be found. His remark did 
not disturb them: They had heard 
“King” talk that way before and 
nothing had happened. 

But Taft’s next remarks were new: 
Although 90 per cent of his school’s 
seniors last June passed their College 
Board entrance examinations, the New 
England headmaster deplored the re- 
cent types of questions. He said the 
examiners change their system of 
questioning so often they seem to have 
“a sort of St. Vitus’s dance.” Further- 
more, he thought some of the ques- 
tions were so far beyond the average 
student’s intelligence that the examin- 
ers aimed to restrict colleges to brilliant 
students oniy. 


Their attitude, he said, reminded 
him of Horace Greeley, who, when 
asked to contribute to a religious cause, 
demanded to know what the money 
would be used for. “To save millions 
of your fellow creatures from going to 
hell.” Greeley replied: “I won’t give a 
red cent. There ain’t half enough of 
them going there now.” 


Last week in New York, the College 
Entrance Examination Board—15,360 
applicants for 164 colleges took its last 
June’s quizzes—was “amused” at Taft's 
remarks. About twenty critical letters 
a year come in from teachers. But 
far from berating the board for chang- 
ing its system, the critics demand 
more frequent changes. 


As for type of examinations, colleges 
find the board’s new “power questions” 
good indexes of mental ability. In ad- 
dition to asking for specific infor- 
mation, “power questions” reveal the 
student’s aptitude for correlating and 
using diverse knowledge. These ques- 
tions allow the examiners not merely 
to pass or fail a student but to grade 
his ability. 
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Cars The La Salle Five-Passenger Touring Sedan— $1225 


Since the day of its introduction in 1927, La Salle has been 
America’s most imitated automobile. In every price class, 
La Salle has served as the inspiration for car after car. Yet 
—the verve and the charm and the originality that are part 


and parcel of La Salle have never been captured in any other 


design. This distinguished member of the Royal Famil) of 
Motordom stands today—as it has stood for eight years—.n a 
style class completely apart. It is easily the smartest and ist 
beautiful car now on America’s highways—a joy to belld, 


a pleasure to drive, and a never-ending satisfaction to 0M. 








La Salle 





THE VALUE SENSATION OF 


the Koyal Family of . Uoltordom 


Just a few years ago, the price of a new La Salle 
was more than fwice what it is today —yet 
even at that price, La Salle was considered an 
outstanding fine-car value, and was the choice 


of tens of thousands of buyers. 


Today, La Salle carries the lowest price ever 
placed on a car by Cadillac since the single- 
cylinder days—starting at only $1175, list at 
the Cadillac factory, Detroit. 


And not only that — but today’s La Salle is the 
jfimest car that has ever borne that honored 


name. It offers the finest performance, the 


greatest comfort, and the greatest safety in 
La Salle history. Furthermore, it is the most 
beautiful of all the La Salles—and the most 


satisfying to own and drive. 


Surely there is no more logical choice in the 
fine-car field than La Salle—the car that makes 


genuine luxury a sound investment, as well. 


La Salle, together with the other members of the 
Royal Family of Motordom—the new Cadillac 
and new Cadillac-Fleetwoods—is now on 
display at all Cadillac-La Salle dealers. We 


cordially invite you to see and inspect it today. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE NEW LA SALLE 


KNEE-ACTION « HYDRAULIC BRAKES ¢ CENTER-POINT STEERING e¢ TURRET- 
TOP e¢ RIDE STABILIZER « PEAK-LOAD GENERATOR ¢ TRIPLE-RANGE CHOKE 
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Heetwood 42445 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equip- 
ment extra. Easy G. M. A.C. Terms. Every model a General Motors Value. 
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REICH: First Authentic Picture 
Of Nazis’ Vaunted Air Strength 








“It is necessary to understand thor- 
oughly that in Germany the Air Corps 
is not an adjunct of the army or of the 
navy, but is in fact the first line of de- 
fense . . . The production rate of air- 
craft in Germany today lies between 
3,000 and 4,000 units per year, practi- 
cally all of military type... Flying 
schools . . . are turning out trained 
pilot personnel at the rate of 2,500 to 
3,000 men per year... [In German 
aviation] things are coming true which 
might seem to us in America as the 
dreams of a distant future...” 

Thus Edmund T. Allen highlighted an 
article appearing last week in the De- 
cember issue of Aviation. Editors serv- 
ing the aeronautical industry consid- 
ered the story, announced as the first 
of a series on Germany’s new air pow- 
er, a neat scoop. 

Ever since Air Minister Hermann 
Goering last Spring unmasked Ger- 
many’s air force program, press-cable 
details have left aviation specialists 
unsatisfied. How many planes did the 
Germans really have? How many of 
them possessed first line military ef- 
fectiveness? How had Goering or- 
ganized the industry behind produc- 
tion ? 

AvuTHorR: Allen, slight, 39-year-old 
consulting engineer for Eastern Air- 
lines, Pan-Grace Airlines and the Unit- 
ed Aircraft Corp.—went to Germany 
in October to deliver a technical paper 
before the German Union for Aero- 
nautical Development. 

For two weeks, as a guest of that 
organization, he talked German avia- 
tion with Cabinet Ministers, research 
workers, engineers and pilots. He flew 
German planes on a tour of factories, 
airports and laboratories. All over Ger- 
many he found “a public suddenly 
awakened to the future of aviation.” 


Aeronautical education, he found, be- 
gins almost at the kindergarten age in 
present day Germany. To all teachers 
the Air Ministry distributes a weekly 
paper which outlines general talks, an- 
swers common technical questions, and 
gives directions for model building. 
Where American children might spend 
manual training hours building bird- 
houses and book-ends, young Germans 
work up through a series of airplane 
models. Children still in the primary 
grades tramp proudly to local air meets 
with beautifully finished glider models 
they sail from the hills. 


As they grow older, they become 
eligible for enrolment in one of many 
glider camps now scattered through- 
out the Reich. There they study glider 
construction and repair, and take ac- 
tual flight instruction. Three courses 
of four weeks each qualify the success- 
ful’as full soaring pilots, ceremonies of 
almost religious solemnity attending 
each promotion. 

From the soaring schools streams of 
candidates flow into Air Corps schools 
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for actual airplane training. The course 
they receive there closely resembles the 
training given at the Texas schools of 
the American Air Corps—but con- 
densed somewhat due to a better av- 
erage previous training. 

The resulting military pilot is strik- 
ingly young. The corps he enters is 
pliant, enthusiastic, bristling with con- 
fidence yet. with scarcely a trace of the 
old officer caste snobbery of the pre- 
Versailles army. By the end of 1936, 
Germany’s trained military strength 
should number between 5,000 and 7,000 
pilots. 


Ministry: Imagine a single bureau 
in charge of the United States Army 
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German Air Corps Recruits 
Take a Rigorous Training 


Air Corps, the Naval Air Service, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, American re- 
search aeronautical laboratories, air- 
lines, aircraft factories and airports. 
Imagine it in trained, efficient hands 
and with perfect organization and dis- 
cipline. Imagine it functioning at war- 
time speed backed by practically un- 
limited financial resources—with or- 
ders to build up, build up, build up! 
Such is the picture Allen suggests of 
the present German Air Ministry. 

The formula for the ultimate objec- 
tive of the military part of its program 
can hardly be captured in a single 
phrase. Three thousand first line mili- 
tary planes? Five thousand? An air 
strength equal to that of France or of 
Russia, or of both put together? An air 
force backed by an aeronautical indus- 
try sufficient for any eventuality? A 
dozen things together may ultimately 
fix the end of its task. 


What its immediate task has been 
can only be understood against a back- 
ground of Germany’s post-war air his- 
tory. In few other respects did the 
Versaillés Treaty bear down so hard 
on the German nation as it did on its 
aviation. Not only did the treaty deny 
Germany any air force whatsoever, it 
even imposed severe restrictions upon 
the size and performance of planes 
built for commercial and private flying. 

Faced with complete shut-downs, 


most German airplane factories migrat- 
ed to neighboring countries with their 
complete engineering staffs. Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Russia and 
several of the newly created States of 
Central Europe welcomed such useful 
immigrants. Most were glad to order 
military as well as transport craft 
from them. 

Within Germany, aeronautical ex- 
perts turned their attention to scien- 
tific research, to the development of 
gliding and soaring, to the building up 
of an airline network within the terms 
of the treaty. 

By 1926, when the last of the com- 
mercial limitations were lifted, Ger- 
many was among the leaders in funda- 
mental aerodynamic and structural re- 
search, and had kept pace with its 
neighbors in air transport. By the early 
30s many of the ex-patriate factory 
groups had returned. 


MINISTER: When Hitler’s rise to pow- 
er made him Air Commissioner, then 
Air Minister, Goering began welding all 
Germany’s aviation assets into the nu- 
cleus of an air power. Pilot training 
went on under the guise of sport flying. 
Factories experimented with plane 
types, ostensibly commercial, yet read- 
ily convertible into fairly useful mili- 
tary weapons. Research groups under- 
went wide reorganization. Research 
laboratories were enlarged. Airport 
improvement and construction was 
stimulated as an unemployment relief 
measure. 

All during 1934 the wildest of ru- 
mors ran through Europe: secret air- 
plane factories hidden in the middle of 
forests; underground airports; huge 
numbers of military airplanes stored in 
secret warehouses. 

Last March, Hitler himself came out 
—not with direct confirmation of 
the rumors—but with a flat statement 
that Germany did possess an air force, 
“at least on a par with that of Great 
Britain.” Then swiftly followed the 
full denunciation of the disarmament 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 


Just how many planes Germany had 
last March, no German official has ever 
definitely disclosed. Counting the best 
of the transports as bombers, plus the 
pursuit planes which appeared in news 
photographs a reasonable guess would 
be that the Reich might have put some 
200 to 300 effective military craft into 
the air at that time. Also, there were 
some hundreds of others, mostly two- 
seated sport planes, available for training 
and courier duty. The total compared 
roughly in numbers with the aircraft in 
Britain’s home defense squadrons. Al- 
len’s hunch—and a number of others 
share it—is that Goering announced his 
air force not so much because he 
thought it already strong enough to 
back up a denunciation of the treaty, 
but because he wanted to start a fac- 
tory production program that could not 
possibly be concealed. 

That production did accelerate at that 
time, to a rate far beyond its previous 
level, cannot be doubted. Allen saw fac- 
tory after factory, jammed to the door- 
ways with assembly lines. Everywhere 
he went, new units were going up that 
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would treble or quadruple factory pro- 
duction. Fifteen thousand men were 
working night and day in the Junkers 
plant alone. One engine manufacturer 
he visited was installing equipment for 
a production of twenty high-powered 
motors a day. 

Just one thing mars the perfection 
of it all: Most of the planes that have 
emerged this year, and those scheduled 
for the next few months, are of defi- 
nitely obsolescent design. Most air 
forces are in a constant process of 
equipment replacement. Because it 
takes at least a year to build, test and 
prepare an experimental plane for mass 
production, even the best of squadron 
equipment is from twelve months to 
two years behind the latest design con- 
ceptions. 

Air corps commanders are usually 
content to have a third of their force 
“modern,” another third of some use in 
combat work, and the remainder avail- 
able for training. In case of hostilities, 
production would be rushed on the late 
service and completely tested experi- 
mental types. 

Before this Spring, Germany had 
been unable to carry out any such 
steady program. Almost the only ships 
it had tested fully were transport and 
commercial types convertible into mod- 
erate performance military ships. Such 
planes, Junkers J-52 transport-bombers 
and Heinkel trainers, form the bulk of 
this year’s output. Even the Heinkel 
single-seaters in this year’s production 
have an apparent top speed of only 170 
miles an hour. 

Desperately but successfully, accord- 
ing to Allen, the Air Ministry has put 
its best “creative” designers and fac- 
tories to the task of rushing the de- 
velopment of sleek two-engined bomb- 
ers and fighters that can top 290 miles, 
high altitude observers and swift heav- 
ily armed attack planes. Some of their 
projects should be ready within a 
few months for transfer to produc- 
tion plants—with full plans, patterns, 
jigs, tools and inspecting staff. 

By midsummer of 1936, Germany 
should have an air force consisting of 
2,500 to 3,000 rather mediocre planes. 
Within another twelve months, there 
should be added to these another 2,500 
or more of excellent 1935 design. Such 
a force would be as strong as the com- 
bination of any two air forces in pres- 
ent day Europe. 

Allen thinks the Nazis may stop well 
short of any such figures; or at least 
begin soon to divert much energy into 
transport channels. Germany already 
operates a great network of airlines 
throughout Europe. It has established 
lines in China, a weekly seaplane sched- 
ule across the South Atlantic, and is 
definitely interested in a North Atlan- 
tic service by plane as well as Zep- 
pelin. 

Part and parcel with this astound- 
ing military air-mindedness the Ger- 
man people hold a sincere conviction 
that air transport will soon take over 
a great part of the traffic that surface 
transportation now handles. Once Ger- 
many considers herself safe against at- 
tack, she may give substance to the 
belief. 


RELIGION 


BIRTH CONTROL: Cardinal Hayes 
Delivers and Receives a Rebuke 





Three weeks ago people crowded into 
Carnegie Hall, New York, to hear ad- 
dresses on the subject: “Birth Control 
and the Social Crisis.”” The gathering 
approved a resolution that relief 
agencies “inform mothers on relief 


where they may obtain medical advice- 


as to family limitation by methods in 
accordance with their religious convic- 
tions.” 

The following Sunday—the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—-His Eminence, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of New York, con- 
demned the meeting from the pulpit of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral: “Who are these 
people that sit in soft garments and 
offer affront to the poor?” Birth con- 
trol advocates replied that the audience 
consisted of social workers from 39 
local agencies and many people on re- 
lief. 

Last Sunday, two Jewish rabbis and 
eleven Protestant ministers—including 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of the River- 
side Church— issued a statement. 

Cardinal Hayes said history proves 
fewer children mean a nation’s decline, 
and that “the same process is already 
well under way” in the United States, 
which “is already a dying nation.” 

To this the other clerics answered: 
“In the United States the difference be- 
tween the birth rate and the death rate 
at present is so great as to add more 
than a million to the population every 
year.” They also challenged the Cardi- 
nal’s characterization of themselves as 
“prophets of decadence” by pointing 
out that social studies show decadence 
does not occur in families in which birth 
control is an acknowledged procedure 
... (but) ...in the larger family there 
is a higher rate of neglect and deser- 





tion, of waywardness and delinquency, 
than in the small family.” 

The Cardinal summarized his 
Church’s position on birth control as 
“one of everlasting loyalty to the law 
of God as expressed in nature, promul- 
gated on Mount Sinai in the Ten Com. 
mandments ...” In refutation of this 
point, the ministers and rabbis con- 
tend: “This is true if by the Deity we 
mean the God that is found in ancient 
myth and legend. This is not true, how. 
ever, if by the Deity we mean the God 
who is revealed in the endless sweep of 
evolution and whose majestic message 
is being slowly translated by science 
into the accents of the human tongue.” 

Finally, since the Cardinal said he 
spoke as “an American citizen,” his op- 
ponents begged him to eschew as “out 
of place in America” the undemocratic 
principle that leads “one religious group 
to attempt to exercise authority over 
other groups.” 
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MUSIC: Philharmonic Honors 
Widow of Viennese Composer 


Otto Klemperer strode across the 
stage of Carnegie Hall last week with 
more than usual zest. Soon his eyes 
snapped and the baton waved with 
fanatical zeal. Klemperer led the New 
York Philharmonic Society and the 
Schola Cantorum in a thrilling presen- 
tation of Gustav Mahler’s “Second 
Symphony,” uncovering new color for 
Mahler addicts and forcing critics to 
an unwilling admiration of the 80- 
minute composition. 


High up in one of the boxes sat the 
guests of honor—the composer’s widow 
and her husband, Franz Werfel. Blond, 
statuesque Frau Mahler—as she is 
still called—listened approvingly to 
Klemperer’s interpretation. She also 
liked blond young Enid Szantho who 
sang the contralto solo part in the third 
movement. 

In Vienna, Miss Szantho is consid- 
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Frau Mahler, Klemperer and Enid Szantho: Pleased With the Performance 
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Landscape by Eilshemius: His Drawings Are Unfamiliar to the Public 


ered a Mahler interpreter above the 
average. With orchids on her shoulder 
from her friend and admirer, Kirsten 
Flagstad, and with Frau Mahler in the 
audience, she sang the inspiring ‘“Pri- 
mal Light” with fervor that brought 
much applause. 

After the performance, Frau Mahler 
and Werfel climbed the tortuous back- 
stage steps to Klemperer’s dressing 
room. They squirmed their way 
through a German-chatterjng mob—to 
pump excitedly the conductor’s wilted 
hand. 

The Werfels have little time for such 
nights off this month. Day after day 
they trudge to the darkened precincts 
of the old Manhattan Opera House 
where Werfel superintends the pro- 
duction of his spectacle, “The Eternal 
Road,” to be presented in January by 
Max Reinhardt. 

In Austria and Germany Werfel has 
won no small acclaim for his Prome- 
thean task of translating the libretti of 
Verdi’s operas into poetic German. 
Americans know him chiefly through 
his biography, “Verdi,” and the. New 








New York Bootblack 


York-produced plays, ‘““‘The Goat Song”’ 
and “Juarez and Maximilian.” 

He and Frau Mahler spend most of 
their time in Vienna and the surround- 
ing country. High in the mountains 
they have a spacious country home 
where Werfel writes and she sits en- 
joying one of her prize possessions—an 
American porch built around two sides 
of an Austrian home. 


ART: Eilshemius 


Exhibits Evidence of His Genius 


‘Shakes peare’ 


“Do I like Shakespeare? I am 
Shakespeare.”’ 


A broad-shouldered old man sat in a 
straight-back chair and plucked at a 
faded blanket covering his useless legs. 
In the huge, carpetless room a single 
gas-jet glowed feebly over a hodge- 
podge of paintings, books and a single 
narrow cot. Louis Michel Eilshemius, 
71-years-old and self-styled ‘Grand 
Transcendental Eagle of Art,” enter- 
tained members of the press last week 
in his old family mansion on East 57th 
Street, New York. He wanted to pre- 
pare them for the first public showing 
of his drawings which opened Monday 
at the Valentine Gallery. 


As the son of a wealthy New York 
merchant, Eilshemius had many oppor- 
tunities that the average struggling 
artist doesn’t get. He wandered about 
the globe, showed his pictures in 
America and France, annoyed but not 
seriously inconvenienced by their not 
being recognized. He published 1,900 
sonnets and several books—mostly at 
his own expense—and painted and drew 
some 5,000 pictures. Then he stopped 
painting—and authorities began to ac- 
cept his art. 

Now he has paintings hanging in nine 
museums, including the New York Met- 
ropolitan and the Luxembourg in Paris. 
Private collectors such as Marcel Du- 
champ of Paris and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., eagerly add him to their 
array of moderns. 








REPORTERS: Chronicle Staff to 


Take Back Overtime in a Lump 


When the Supreme Court last May 
voided NRA, reporters shook their 
heads gloomily and felt pretty sure 
that their five-day week was bound for 
limbo. All Summer they waited and 
nothing happened. Then last Septem- 
ber a tidal wave of regressions to the 
six-day week began. Press associations 
and many newspapers flopped back to 
pre-NRA schedules. 


Oct. 28 the big, prosperous San 
Francisco Chronicle half-heartedly 
joined the parade. Where many news- 
papers added an extra 8-hour day to 
working schedules, The Chronicle added 
only two extra hours to its 40-hour 
week—but it spread the total over six 
days. 

Employe mutterings naturally 
reached the ears of George T. Camer- 
on, chubby, natty publisher who in- 
herited The Chronicle. 


Last week he offered them three 
plans to vote on: 1—Work five days 
one week and six,the next; 2—A five- 
day week from April to October and 
the longer week the rest of the year; 
3—A. straight six-day week with a full 
month’s vacation with pay. Last week 
the staff overwhelmingly voted for 
No. 3—the vacation plan. 


PICTURES: The Men Who Shoot 
At Sight Hang Their Trophies 


® Last May, a truck and taxicab 
crashed violently in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The cab swerved, careened and struck 
Rose Samanoff, a pedestrian, killing 
her instantly. The patrolman’s call 
that reported the accident sent news 
photographers scuttling to the scene. 
They arrived to find her body still lying 
on the sidewalk. Samuel Samanoff, 
husband of the dead woman, looked on, 
a dazed expression on his face. The 
camera of R. F. Cranston, New York 
Daily News photographer, clicked. 


© On Dec. 31, 1930, the late Jack 
(Legs) Diamond, gangster, walked out 
of a New York hospital. Doctors had 
plastered a batch of bullet holes that 
helped give him his reputation as 
America’s most-shot-at man. He went 
directly to the 125th Street Station to 
catch a train for his country place in 
the Catskills. Diamond entered the 
station behind a battery of bodyguards. 
As one of his lynx-eyes peeped over a 
protective shoulder, Philip Levine, New 
York Daily News _ photographer, 
snapped his camera shutter. 


® In 1933, the News’s picture editor 
dispatched John Tresilian to follow 
Communist demonstrators headed for 
the British Consulate. Once they ar- 
rived, a typical police-Communist brawl 
began. Bricks showered and fists and 
night-sticks flailed the air. As he 
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dodged missiles, Tresilian—who has the 
shy glumness of movie actor Ned 
Sparks—caught a policeman about to 
strike a woman. His camera clicked. 


ExuisiT: In Radio City, New York 
—owned by the Rockefellers, tra- 
ditional enemies of photographers— 
news cameramen last week held the 
first exhibition of their work. Sixty- 
five judges studied 376 pictures and 
picked these three shots—in the order 
given—as the best spot news pictures 
New York cameramen have produced 
in recent years. 

All week working news photogra- 
phers bobbed in and out of the show, 
criticizing one another’s work. 

Old-timers’ self-consciously looked 
about. They suffered from nostalgia as 
they recalled how a broken head used 
to be the mark of the craft and how 
today many social register 
parties cannot start until 
tabloid photographers’ flash- 
bulbs have exploded. 


Three decades ago news- 
papers put prices on camera- 
shy heads. Standing bonuses 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 
awaited any photographer 
who could bring in a good 
shot of the elder Morgan, 
Hetty Green or Mrs. Graham 
Fair Vanderbilt with her 
veil lifted. But the pictures 
had to be good. 


Newspapers which today 
unsqueamishly display John 
Dillingers on morgue slabs 
once refused undignified pho- 
tos of celebrities. They have 
been known to discard shots 
of John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
with his toupee askew and 
of a terror-stricken Andrew 
Carnegie who mistook a 
camera flash for an attempt- 
ed assassination. 


Lecenb: Fighting for these bonuses 
and such modern-day bonus equivalents 
as Ruth Snyder in the electric chair, 
baby Jon Lindbergh and tense last- 
moment stands of gangsters, has built 
a voluminous legend about photog- 
raphers and their work. Living up to 
the legend and up to the fierce, merci- 
less lash of picture editors, photog- 
raphers have blatantly disregarded 
judges’ orders, forgotten the proprieties 
of the church, and treated the law like 
so much childish scribbling. 


One of the craft’s best stories dates 
back 25 years, yet serves to show what 
groundwork a photographer will lay 
to get a single picture. For a week be- 
fore the start of a big murder trial at 
Mineola, Long Island, local citizens 
watched the antics of a man they con- 
cluded was insane. Each day at noon- 
time he would tear down courthouse 
steps five at a time. With coattails 
horizontal he would fly down the street. 
They found the reason the day the trial 
began. 

Disregarding strict orders of the pre- 
siding judge, Johnny O’Brien, New 
York photographer, exploded a flash 
and took a picture as the trial opened. 
He yanked the plate out of his camera 
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and tore for the door, deputies chasing 
him. In a week of trial runs he had 
clocked himself to the split second: He 
arrived at the railroad station in time 
to swing onto the last car of a New 
York-bound train. 

During the Vatican ceremonies ele- 
vating Archbishop Mundelein to a 
Cardinalate, a New York photographer 
nearly wrecked the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the occasion. With in- 
credible audacity he broke into the 
middle of the ceremony. He drew the 
attention of His Eminence with a “Hey, 
Cardinal!” yell and snapped his pic- 
ture. 


Sainine Licuts: Out of the hundreds 
of newspaper, press association and 
photo agency cameramen in New York, 
two stand out: Izzy Kaplan for his 
clowning and Edward (Eddie) N. Jack- 
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son for the excellence of his work. 

Izzy Kaplan, a Lithuanian Jew, has 
lived in the United States for 30 years 
but still speaks with a thick Ghetto 
accent. On Hearst’s spicy tabloid, 
The New York Daily Mirror, he has 
built up a legend about himself. 

One Spring evening in 1917 his office 
sent the short, egg-shaped photographer 
to the Baltimore & Ohio train sheds in 
Jersey City. He was to get a picture 
of Count Johann von Bernstorff, re- 
called German Ambassador. While 
other photographers treated the home- 
bound diplomat courteously, Kaplan 
shouted: “Hey, Bernstein, take off the 
hat and give us the old smile.” 

When Queen Marie arrived in New 
York Harbor in 1926, Kaplan went 
down to Quarantine on the customs 
cutter to meet her. Most photographers 
were stand-offish in their first brush 
with royalty. Not Kaplan. A shocked 
Queen complied with his demand: “Hey, 
Queenie, sit on the rail, will you, and 
give us a little leg?” Heywood Broun 
dryly remarked that he would have 
fired Kaplan for that—he should have 
asked her to stand on her head. 


Nowadays Kaplan spends all his time 
with sports pictures—his bosses at The 
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Mirror fear his social faux pas might 
get them into a bad jam. 

Mirror editors indulgently overlook 
other Kaplan activities. Last year he 
was so carried away with the beauty of 
Sally Rand’s fan dance in a New York 
supper club that he stripped off his 
clothes and joined her. 


Crepo: Eddie Jackson, New York 
Daily News photographer, probably has 
more scoops to his credit than any 
other photographer. Twenty-five years 
ago he gave up taking tintypes at q 
commercial studio in Atlantic City. As 
a cub in New York he made the boast- 
ful statement that has become the 
gospel of the profession: “If a man’s 
on fire I'll photograph him before | 
throw water on him.” 

Overseas with the A.E.F. as a cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps, Jackson got 
dozens of historic shots. At 
the Peace Conference he 
scored his greatest beat and 
got the picture that estab- 
lished an all-time high in 
news photography. 

President Wilson decreed 
that no cameramen should 
record the German delega- 
tion’s acceptance of the Al- 
lies’ humiliating peace terms. 
Jackson felt the President 
was making a mistake. So, 
on stolen White House sta- 
tionery, he wrote himself a 
pass. The guard at the door 
rejected it. Jackson fumed, 
argued, threatened and final- 
ly got the man to honor the 
pass, providing President 
Wilson gave his personal ap- 
proval. 

Jackson ducked to the 
motor entrance. When he 
saw Wilson and Colonel 
House approaching, he joined 
them, regaled them with 
pleasant small talk and had 
them laughing as they entered the 
palace. Jackson gave the guard a 
pleasant nod to signify everything was 
all right and walked in, too. 

Inside, an army officer assailed him 
as he snapped his one picture. Jackson 
innocently denied he had taken one but 
readily admitted he was about to shoot. 
With disarming frankness he said he 
knew nothing about the ban on 
cameras and that he would certainly 
leave. He did—with a history-making 
shot. 

Jackson joined the vastly-successful 
News a week after it started in 1919. 
He had the foresight to buy stock in it 
which has since made him independent- 
ly wealthy. 


Next SHow: Although photographers 
will risk their necks a hundred times 
over to get news pictures for next 
year’s art show, everyone secretly 
knows the winning photo already. The 
greatest picture of 1936 will be the one 
of Bruno Richard Hauptmann in the 
electric chair—if, of course, the 
convicted kidnaper ends his life there. 
Already photo editors are twisting their 
brains trying to find a camera small 
and sure enough and a ruse clever 
enough to get that shot. 
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© DAILY NEWS 
‘The Cobra Eye,’ Second Prize: The Late Jack (Legs) 
Diamond Tries to Elude Photographers and Gangsters 


© paAILy NEWs 
‘,. . And Sudden Death,’ R. F. Cranston’s First Prize Winner: A 
Man Discovers That His Wife Has Been Killed by an Automobile 


1932: Jack Costa Jr., Shoots the Fight Between Bonus Marchers and Washington Police 
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HEARINGS: More New Deal Laws 
Approach Their Judgment Day 





Rudy Vallee got a seat in the Su- 
preme Court chamber. So did the 
Archbishop of York. Officials filled the 
remaining chairs and stood ten-deep 
at the back of the court. But 2,000 
persons who were not personages 
waited outside Monday of last week, 
forming the biggest crowd that has 
ever tried to attend a Supreme Court 
hearing. 

Up before the court was a suit of 
less significance to crooners and pre- 
lates than to farmers and politicians— 
the Hoosac Mills case challenging the 
validity of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Solicitor General Stanley B. Reed— 
second in command to Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings and in appearance his 
plump twin—defended the act whose 
fate may determine the 1936 political 
campaign. In a quiet monotone he told 
the court that the processing tax on 
manufactures was a legal revenue 
measure; that appropriating the tax- 
raised revenue to farmers who reduced 
crops was a use legal under the Con- 
stitution’s general welfare clause; and 
that, unlike the unlimited delegation of 
power that felled NRA, triple-A con- 
tains specific limits governing its exe- 
cution. 

After an hour of this, Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, most dreadedly sarcastic 
member of the court, asked a question: 
“Who fixes the taxes, Mr. Solicitor?” 

“Congress fixes the formula.” 

“What is the formula?” 


Reporters smiled as the Solicitor 
through intricacies their 
newspapers had tried to explain when 
the act was passed back in 1933—that 
the tax is based on the difference be- 
tween what the farmer receives for his 
crop and the price of things he buys. 


“The farmer buys all sorts of things 
—silk stockings, woolen coats,” per- 





sisted Justice McReynolds. “Which 
controls the tax?” 

Reed began explaining Agriculture 
Department statistics covering hun- 
dreds of farm purchases and dating 
back many years. Into the discussion 
came a barrage of questions from 
which observers tried to guess the feel- 
ing of the court. But Justices Brandeis, 
liberal, and Sutherland, conservative, 
helped out the Solicitor, and the court’s 
key men—Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts—kept entirely silent. 

Forty-five minutes later, Justice 
Sutherland discovered Hoosac Mills had 
not questioned the method of fixing the 
tax. “Then we have been talking about 
something that is not in the case,” he 
remarked. “That is our view,” replied 
Reed, resuming his argument. 

Next day an attentively silent court 
heard ex-Senator George Wharton 
Pepper assail not only the processing 
taxes, but the whole act—‘‘a scheme 
for the local control of agricultural 
production, a thing which is beyond the 
scope of the powers of Congress.” He 
gave the court its only laugh by liken- 
ing recent farm votes endorsing AAA 
to a vote among “college students as to 
whether the allowance from their 
fathers should be continued.” 

His low tones invited the Justices to 
draw nearer and listen. Then, his 
voice sinking to a throbbing whisper, 
he reached his peroration: 


“I have tried to argue this case 
dispassionately ... But. . I am 
deeply moved. I believe I am standing 
here today pleading the cause of the 
America I love. And I pray to Al- 
mighty God that not in my time will 
the land of the regimented be substi- 
tuted for the land of the free.” 


Fifteen seconds of tense silence fol- 
lowed Pepper’s finale. Other argu- 
ments wound up AAA. Then the court 
turned to another New Deal measure. 


BANKHEAD AcT: For Lee Moor, Texas 
cotton planter, Thornton Hardie of El 
Paso outlined his case challenging the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act. Moor 
had planted his acres to yield 2,600 
bales of cotton, then received a Bank- 


George Wharton Pepper (Second From Right) and Confreres: He Pleaded the Cause of America Against the AAA 


—— 


head quota of only 855 bales. When he 
tried to ship the excess, the Texas ¢ 
New Orleans Railroad refused it, be. 
cause he had not paid $45,000 taxes on 
the surplus. Moor sued the railroad, 
The government entered the case as 
amicus curiae—friend of the court. 

Justices questioned Hardie on a point 
utilities had raised in trying to enjoin 
enforcement of the Holding Company 
Act: Why had his client complied with 
the law by accepting an aJlotment, if 
he thought the measure unconstitu- 
tional ? 

“When you catch one pig by the 
foot,” drawled Hardie, “the pig can’t 
tell you: ‘Let go of this pig and take 
that one over there.’” The Justices 
laughed, and Hardie continued explain- 
ing that Moor had been forced to ac. 
cept the act. Then he turned to an- 
other point also involvea in Holding 
Company Act litigation: Why Moor did 
not pay the tax and then sue the 
government to recover. That, Hardie 
told the court, would take two years 
“and by that time a farmer would be 
busted.” 

At length Solicitor General Reed 
rose. He began the argument with 
which the government has tried to 
forestall in lower courts certain Hold- 
ing Company and Guffey Act cases: 
This wasn’t a real conflict of interests 
between Moor and the railroad, but an 
attempt by both to get an opinion on 
constitutionality. 

Justices Hughes, McReynolds, Butler, 
Van Devanter, and Roberts let loose a 
hail of stinging questions. “I couldn’t 
listen to that sort of argument with 
very much patience,’ snapped Mc- 
Reynolds, as Reed tried to answer. 
Chief Justice Hughes cut in on the 
Solicitor: “The court does not desire 
to hear you further on that point.” 

Reed turhed to another tack by which 
he hoped to have the case thrown out 
of court—inadequacy of the record of 
facts involved. A second flood of prob- 
ing questions. The Solicitor blanched 
and swayed: “I’m afraid I must ask 
the court’s indulgence and ask—” He 
sank down half-fainting. The amazed 
Justices hurriedly adjourned 15 min- 
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utes before their usual 4:30 closing. 
Deputy Marshal Thomas E. Wagga- 
man dashed up to the Solicitor with 
aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

“Oh, look,” exclaimed a young girl 
spectator, “the marshal is going to 
arrest Mr. Reed for annoying the 
court.” 

With Reed’s illness explained by over- 
work, the government wound up the 
case With a written argument. Monday 
it began defense of another AAA suit, 
and—expecting decisions in the case 
Jan. 13—it learned it might get them 
sooner. The Supreme Court announced 
it would cut its Christmas holidays a 
week short, resuming work Jan. 6. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Congressman in 
Trouble Over Point Appointment 


They laughed when Representative 
John Henry Hoeppel got up to speak. 
By fellow Congressmen, the California 
sponsor of the “technotax” (“the ace 
in the New Deal—tax the machines ac- 
cording to the workers they displace’’) 
was not considered very eloquent. 


But last week he may have been con- 
sidered pitiful. A graduate—according 
to his own words—of the “university 
of hard knocks,” an army buck private 
for 20 years and an officer for 20 
months, he had built up a political career 
as Republican postmaster and Demo- 
cratic Corigressman. Now, with his 
son, Charles Jerome, he was on trial 
in District of Columbia Supreme Court. 

James W. Ives, Olympic lacrosse 
player, accused the son of asking $1,000 
for arranging his nomination to West 
Point, and the father of canceling the 
appointment “as long as you don’t wish 
to carry out the agreement.” Hoeppel 
denied the accusations. The prosecutor 
called him “a perjurer of the first wa- 
ter and a monumental lair.” 


At midnight, in an almost empty 
courtroom, the father’s eyes welled 
with tears, the son put an arm about 


tional Amateur Night 
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his shoulders. The verdict was guilty 
of conspiracy. 

ConvicTreD: By a Federal jury in 
Lincoln, Neb., “Grocer” George W. 
Norris, of perjury. In the Nebraska 
primaries five years ago, Norris tried 
to run against the Senator of the same 
name, failing only because his filing 
papers arrived a day late. A Senate 
investigating committee, probing his 
apparent attempt to fool the voters by 
putting two George W. Norrises on the 
ballot, asked him what ‘money he had 
received for trying to enter the race. 
Norris swore he had received nothing; 
then, admitting he had lied, said he had 
received $550. His indictment and con- 
viction for perjury before the Senate 
committee is believed the first of its 
kind in American history. 

RESENTENCED: By Justice Thomas W. 
Trenchard of New Jersey Supreme 
Court, on Dec. 13, Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, convicted Feb. 13, 1935, of 
murdering the Lindbergh baby; to die 
in the electric chair the week of Jan. 
13, 1936. 
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1935: Radio Reviews Its Latest 
Year With Mingled Feelings 


By the end of the year, advertisers 
will have bought over $85,000,000 worth 
of time from American radio stations 
during 1935. NBC and CBS alone will 
have grossed more than $50,000,000— 
17 per cent over last year, and five 
times the total for 1928. 

Last week, critics began taking stock 
to see if radio’s performance had im- 
proved in proportion to its profits. In 
substance, they agree there’s nothing 
serious the matter with radio—except 
that it’s not very interesting most of 
the time. Talent resources are not 
sufficient. The networks have a sta- 
tistical rebuttal: Between them this 






‘Typical 1935 Radio Offerings: Ted Husing at the World Series; Na- 
ith Arnold Johnson, Ray Perkins Announcing 
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year, CBS and NBC served about 60,- 
000,000 radio listeners with 25,000 
hours of programs over 187 of the 
country’s biggest stations—the equiva- 
lent of about 534 years of broadcasting 
over a single station. 

This year radio made its greatest 
qualitative gains in music, which con- 
stitutes over 60 per cent of all pro- 
grams. Commentators still burden 
classic recitals with overmuch of “hu- 
man interest” lore. And sponsors still 
assign hackneyed music to the dis- 
tinguished artists they hire. 

But in sustaining periods, the net- 
works themselves have attempted to 
comply with the increasing portion of 
their fan mail demanding perform- 
ances comparable with Columbia’s New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
NBC’s Metropolitan Opera broadcasts. 
Every week music lovers can count on 
thirteen regular symphonies on NBC, 
five on CBS. A half-dozen first rank 
string quartets hold the classical fort 
between symphonies. 

Drama, the networks’ black sheep, 
straggles in second place after music 
with about 15 per cent of program 
volume. This year’s batch of dramati- 
zations—Columbia’s ‘‘America’s Hour,” 
du Pont’s “Cavalcade of America,” and 
Squibb’s “To Arms for Peace’’—soon 
lost its fizz in a burst of sound effects 
and fury. Leslie Howard and Helen 
Hayes, only topnotch actors to sign for 
long-term radio engagements, gave 
radio little dramatic uplift. But a 
fortnight ago Howard aroused fresh 
hope by dropping a _ run-of-the-mill 
serial script for substantial one-act 
plays. 

News this year became too sig- 
nificant for radio’s customary indiffer- 
ence to it as a non-entertainment 
feature. Both networks and scores of 
independents broke free of publishers’ 
press-radio restraints to triple their 
news reports. In Europe, American 
radio representatives hotfooted it from 
capital to capital for special events, 
which more than doubled. Only Stalin, 
Hirohito, Kreisler, and Rachmaninoff 
among world celebrities now remain 
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mike-proof. Of all their pick-ups of 
the great, the networks take most glee 
in the Dionne quintuplets’ obliging 
gurgles. 

In politics, the Administration and 
its foes broke about even. President 
Roosevelt held up his end. A Christ- 
mas Eve talk beneath the White House 
Christmas tree brings to 63 his mike 
appearances since inauguration—22 in 
1932-33, 20 in 1934, and 21 during the 
present year. Runners-up: Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry Wallace, Speaker 
Joseph Byrns, Senator Gerald Nye. 
Vice President John Garner talked for 
30 seconds last March on CBS. 


Rerorm: Commercial announcements, 
and educational, children’s, and ama- 
teur programs drew most fire this year 
from reform agencies. At least once a 
month, the Women’s National Radio 
Committee — representing 15,000,000 
women’s club members—lit into adver- 
tisers for shocking adult sensibilities 
with laxative advertising, for giving 
children bad dreams and worse man- 
ners, and for cluttering the air with 
bawling amateurs. 

Legislators pricked up their ears 
when the women added piercing cries 
to the constant groan of educators. 
After Congress convenes Jan. 3, the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may order a radio 
investigation. Before it lie four bills 
by Representative Byron N. Scott of 
California proposing regular periods 
for “uncensored discussion on a non- 
profit basis of public, social, political 
and economic problems, and for edu- 
cational purposes.” 

Labor groups favor complete govern- 
ment control of radio, British model. 
With A. F. of L. backing, Representa- 
tive William P. Connery of Massachu- 
setts may press for passage of the 
Monaghan Bill authorizing the govern- 


‘ment to “acquire by purchase the 
equipment . how used by licensed 
broadcasters.” 


The government now controls broad- 
casting through the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s life-and-death 
licensing powers. A fortnight ago, its 
chairman, Anning S. Prall, declared 
nationalized radio “has no place in our 
democratic form of government.” But 
his commission’s re-allocation scheme 
worries the networks. Under this plan, 
the FCC might next year authorize 
twenty-five 500,000-watt stations to 
cover the entire country. Dozens of 
50,000 watt network stations would 
fade into relative insignificance under 
the blast of these super-power stations. 


Setr-DisciptineE: Neither Congress 
nor FCC will catch broadcasters nap- 
ping. Listeners have already seen 
some of the effects of the networks’ at- 
tempts at self-reform. To quiet critics, 
CBS this year banned renewal! of all 
laxative accounts, put a time limit on 
commercial announcements, and ap- 
pointed a script censor and a board of 
psychologists to supervise children’s 
programs. 

NBC has taken another tack. As 
proof of cultural zeal, it has multiplied 
to one out of every five the programs 
it declares useful in classroom in- 
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struction. Next month it publishes two 
magazines. Margaret Cuthbert, NEC 
talk director, has charge of one—, 
“Radio Digest for Women” carrying ex- 
cerpts from feminine programs. Stan- 
ley High, once of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions and now a network 
executive, edits the other from pro- 
grams of general enlightenment. In this 
latter cultural ointment, readers will 
find only one fly. High will accept ad- 
vertising and exact so much per copy. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT (2ist): Metropolitan Opera: A broadcast 
of Wagner's “‘Lohengrin’’ opens a Saturday 
matinee series of three-hour broadcasts 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, Lotte Lehman and 
Lauritz Melchior sing the roles of Elsa and 
Lohengrin. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 C.T.; 11:45 
M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—-WEAF—WJZzZ. 
“Should We Buy American?”: James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany, 
says Yes; Raymond T. Rich, World Peace 
Foundation director, says No. A half-hour 
debate without rebuttal. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 
C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. CBS. 


SUN. (22nd): Hans Christian Andersen: From 

Denmark comes a dramatization of his 
Christmas story, “The Little Match Gir!,” 
to celebrate the centenary of his first vo! 
ume of fairy tales. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.: 
10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. CBS. 
Eugene List: The 17-year-old Los Angeles 
pianist makes his radio debut with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in a 
Shostakovitch concerto. The orchestra 
plays Haydn’s G Major and Shubert's 
Seventh symphonies. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS, 


MON. (23rd): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 

First Lady and other prominent women tell 
how they’re going to celebrate the holi- 
days. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 
P.T. NBC—W JZ. 
Grace Moore: The movie diva sings light 
ballads with Joseph Pasternak’s Orchestra. 
Igor Gorin, baritone, joins her as guest 
artist. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF., 


TUES. (24th): King’s College: From the — pel 
built by Henry VIII in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, comes the annual Christmas carol 
service. 10:25 E.T.; 9:25 C.T.; 8:25 M.T.; 
7:25 P.T. CBS. 

White House Christmas Tree: The Presi- 
dent speaks a few words at his party fo: 
Washington children on the White Hous 
lawn, 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS, 

Christmas Symphony: Artur Rodzinski 
conducts the Cleveland symphony in 
program of Christmas classics. 10:30 E 
9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 37:30 P.T. NBC- 
WEAF. 

“Headlines of 1935’’: The Editors of The 
Associated Press pick the ten “‘best’’ news 
stories of the year. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (25th): “This Great Family’: The net- 

works borrow from the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. a program which features King 
George and brief pickups from his subje ct 
all over -y world. 9:25 E.T.; 8:26 C.T.; 
7:25 M.T.; 6:25 P.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS. 
hitesonshcenl Christmas: Microphones pic! 
up the glad sounds from the Holy Land 
France, Germany, and other countries 
12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF—W4JZ. 
Lionel Barrymore: The actor takes the 
part of Scrooge in a dramatization 0! 
Dickens's “Christmas Carol.” 5:00 E.T.; 
4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. CBS. 


THURS. (26th) : “Lighter-Than-Air Ships’: 
Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, U.S.N., 
airship authority, discusses the commercia! 
possibilities of the craft. 12:00 E.T.; 11:00 
C.T.; 10:00 M.T.; 9:00 P.T,. NBC—WEAF. 
“Literature and Life”: William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University stages a literary 
debate with a panel of authors and critics. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (27th): Prix de Rome: An hour program 


of music and addresses will honor Ameri- 
can Academy winners of the award. The 
Rochester Philharmonic plays composi- 
tions by former Prix de Rome holders. 
11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF—W4JZ, 
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SIMPLE AS A.B.C. 


Yes, you can figure it yourself— 
the cost of buying any new 
General Motors car on the new 
6% GMAC time payment plan. 
You can do this just as simply 





A TAKE YOUR UNPAID BALANCE 
B ADD COST OF INSURANCE 
C MULTIPLY BY 6% — 12 MONTHS PLAN 


One-half of one per cent per month ot 
periods more or less than 12 months 


THATS YOUR WHOLE FINANCING COST 
NO EXTRAS -NO SERVICE FEES - NO OTHER CHARGES 


*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


policy in the General Exchange 


Insurance Corporation pro- 
tecting your new car against 
Fire, Theft and Accidental 


Damage, including Collision. 








and easily as are thousands 
of other car buyers all over the United States. 

It’s as simple as A, B, C—take the unpaid balance, 
add the cost of insurance and multiply by 6%. This 
is not 6% interest, but a convenient multiplier which 
anyone can use and understand. 

And remember, there are no “service” or “carry- 
ing charges” or other extras—they just don’t exist 
under this easy-to-understand plan. 

Consider all that this means to you. Now you can 
buy the new Cadillac or Buick, Chevrolet or Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile or La Salle you want on the simplest, 
most convenient and economical plan you have ever 


known. And, at the same time, you will receive a 


* 


The new General Motors cars 
are ready—and General Motors dealers are ready to 
serve you on this new GMAC plan. Be sure to avail 
yourself of its many unusual advantages. 





To understand the real economy of this plan, figure 
the cost in dollars and cents and then compare it 
with other finance plans on the same basis. And be 
sure to include similar insurance protection. Ask 
your General Motors dealer for a pamphlet describ- 
ing all the advantages of this plan. 








GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
Offered only by dealers in 


CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE » BUICK + LA SALLE » CADILLAC 
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SILVER: Morgenthau Changes His Buying Tactics, 


To London’s Consternation: an ‘Unfriendly’ Gesture 





U. S. Treasury Silver: Legal 


For 40 years the world price of silver 
has averaged 6114 cents an ounce. Mon- 
day, Dec. 9, it stood at 63.70 cents. 
That figure resulted, as the silver price 
traditionally does, from agreement 
among four London firmuis—Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, Pixley & Abell, Sharps & 
Wilkins, and Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Shortly before 2 o’clock the follow- 
ing afternoon, representatives of these 
houses again met—according to custom 
—in the offices of Sharps & Wilkins, 
prepared to study accumulated orders 
and then set the day’s price at what- 
ever figure they believed would move 
the greatest volume of silver. The 
price-fixers, known as “the four just 
men” (although they are not always 
the same individuals), gain nothing 
themselves by the raising or lowering 
of the price. Their commissions are 
based upon the volume of silver they 
buy for their clients. ‘ 

On Dec. 10, “the four just men” 
bought no silver, set no price. They 
found no orders piled up. The British, 
who had jocosely promised to “hang 
silver about Secretary Morgenthau’s 
neck,” found the neck missing. The 
United States Treasury, long the only 
important London purchaser, had ceased 
to buy. 

Silk-hatted gentlemen in cutaway 





At 


WIDE WORLD 


Ratio 44 Silver to % Gold 


coats, with umbrellas tucked under 
their arms, walked back and forth in 
the vicinity of Great Winchester Street, 
wondering what had happened and 
what was going to happen. They had 
been profiting by President Roosevelt’s 
avowal to “do something for silver.” 
Now it seemed that he was beginning 
to undo. 

For the first time since 1914 there 
were no takers for offered silver. Those 
who held contracts for future delivery, 
at prices prevailing the week before, 
began to worry. 

Within 24 hours the United States 
Treasury resumed its buying. But Lon- 
don did not get the benefit of all of it 
as in the past. And the price offered 
was 60.94 cents, nearly 3 cents under 
the previous quotation. Secretary Mor- 
genthau announced that in the future 
he would do his foreign purchasing in 
many different centers. He declined to 
say which. 

The American press, remembering 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma as 
an ardent champion of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, went to him for comment 
on the government’s policy. The Sena- 
tor said that the gold bloc nations, not 
the United States, had caused the drop 
in silver prices. There could be no rea- 
son, he insisted, for this country to stop 





buying so long as the Treasury silver 
remained less than 25 per cent of mone- 
tary stocks. 


BimETALuism: Gold has always held 
first place as a monetary base. But at 
times, men have believed that the need 
of a growing world for money might 
outstrip the production of the yellow 
metal. Why not use silver? 


During the 19th century, gold pro- 
duction—compared with the world’s 
need of money—remained relatively 
low. Gold, therefore, became more val- 
uable than the goods it could purchase. 
This caused a decline in commodity 
prices. In other words, people who 
owed money had to supply increasing 
quantities of goods or labor in order 
to pay what they owed. 

Silver advocates claimed that high 
gold prices and low silver prices caused 
the trouble. Because silver is usually 
a by-product of lead, copper or zinc, it 
gets into the world regardless of any 
actual demand for it. Make silver into 
money, like gold, said the friends of 
the white metal: Its fluctuations do 
not always parallel those of gold; con- 
sequently it will exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence on currency. 

In the 1890s, William Jennings Bryan 
demanded that silver and gold become 
joint monetary bases with 16 ounces 
of silver held equal in value to 1 ounce 
of gold. His silver-tongued pleadings 
failed to convince the nation. Gold re- 
mained the most popular base. Silver 
was treated like a stepchild. 

The first years of the 20th century 
saw rising commodity prices without 
any unusual increase in gold stocks. 
This made’ it appear that previous low 
prices resulted not from a scarcity of 
gold but from the tendency of govern- 
ments to hoard it. 


PropucTion: The United States, 
Mexico, Peru, Canada and Australia 
produce more than 90 per cent of all 
the world’s silver. 


The United States mines 23 per cent 
of the world’s output and controls more 
than 75 per cent of the remainder. 
Naturally producers and _ operators 
would like to see an increase in the 
use of silver. Keeping up the price 
would assure maintenance of their own 
revenue. They contend it also would 
increase the purchasing power of sil- 
ver-using regions such as the Far East 
and Mexico, nations with which the 
United States has a large volume of 
trade. 


China and India consume more silver 
than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. For centuries silver has been 
the Chinese money. For centuries sil- 
ver has poured into the palaces and 
courts of India to swell the treasuries 
of the Rajahs and to ornament their 
Princesses. 


Prices: Low silver prices, say the 
economists, do not cause, but result 
from, depressions. American trade with 
the Orient is depressed, but not on ac- 
count of low silver prices; rather, be- 
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cause the value of Oriental exports in 
terms of gold has dropped. 

If, for instance, it takes more Chi- 
nese goods to equal a gold dollar, the 
dollar purchasing power of those ex- 
ports will decline. Therefore, the silver- 

_addicted Orient cannot pay high prices 
for its silver. When so large a pur- 


chaser cannot buy, silver prices must a 
fall. 
From 1929 to 1932 silver prices fell T ) O Nn QO QO é 
from about 53 cents an ounce to less e 

than 28. In 1933, producers—anxious 

to improve their condition by raising # 
prices—decided to do something about : . 
it. They formed a committee to report ‘3 H A M P A G N c t 
to the monetary section of the World cs 
Economic Conference in London. Out 


of this came an agreement ultimately 
signed by. representatives of the most 


meena Susuming and proaucing | TA Tome ROTI om Mw INIT Ce 


This agreement, covering a period of 
four years, provided: 1—That the gov- 
vancsak af eatin, steht bad boen See to vour Guests 
ing off its nationalized stocks of silver, . ‘aaa 
should not sell an average of more 
than 35,000,000 ounces a year; 2— 
Spain, which had stocks of something 
like 134,000,000 ounces and seemed 
anxious to cash them in, should not sell 
more than 20,000,000 ounces in the 
four-year period; 3—China should not 
sell its demonetized coins at all; 4— 
The governments of the producing 
countries should agree to buy in, or H.M. KING GEORGE V 
otherwise withdraw from market, a 
total of 35,000,000 ounces a year, pro- a 
portioned among them according to .% ane 
national production. The share of the I iin 
United States: 24,000,000 ounces. 2 SS 
This agreement, while it halted the , 9 —_— 
decline in silver prices, failed to im- > 
prove them sufficiently to warm the 
hearts of the producers. Last week’s 
silver collapse resulted from passage 
by Congress in June, 1934, of the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act. 
The act stated American policy: to 
see that eventually silver should con- 
stitute one-fourth of the value of mone- 
tary stocks in the United States Treas- | 
ury; gold, three-fourths. It empowered 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase silver to that end, or until the 
world price reached $1.29. 
When the act was passed, United | 
States gold stocks stood at less than 
$8,000,000,000, and the silver stocks at 
less than one-eighth of that. Since 
then, gold stocks have risen above $10,- 
000,000,000, and in spite of Treasury 
purchases, silver stocks have only risen 
to something like $1,300,000,000, still 
only one-ninth of the Treasury stocks. 
In order to reach the required 3-1 
gold-silver ratio, the Treasury will have 
to purchase another 1,600,000,000 
ounces. Experts figure that it would 
take the world something like ten years 
to produce that amount of silver. To 
draw it from the stocks of other coun- 
tries would, if the events of last week 
are any indication, invite calamity. 
Theoretically, international currency 
stabilization should have resulted from 
the Treasury’s tactics. Commodity 
prices everywhere should have risen. 
Actual results have been otherwise. 


RESULTS: The price of foreign silver 
under Treasury purchases rose to such 
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a point that China, dependent on the 
metal for its economic life, could not 
keep it at home. In spite of laws for- 
bidding export, smuggled silver poured 
out of the country. Most of it found 
its way to London, where the United 
States concentrated its purchases. Chi- 
nese banks failed. 

In November, China nationalized its 
silver and began issuing paper money 
tied to the British pound. Chinese of- 
ficials hoped that the plan would save 
the country’s finances. While on a sil- 
ver standard, they had complained bit- 
terly that America was ruining their 
fiscal system in order to weaken the 
Far Eastern influence of the pound 
sterling and strengthen the American 
dollar. 

With the silver standard discarded, 
China was in a position to throw its 
hoards upon the market and take ad- 
vantage of the high American price. 
The result: More silver poured into the 
London market then the United States 
had anticipated. The price cracked. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau stopped buying. 


Prospects: The Treasury has now 
resumed silver buying, but the buying 
is of a nature very different from that 
of the past months. 

For it is apparent that somewhere 
near the 40-year average of 61% cents 
is a better level for the price of silver 
thap 65 cents or more. If the Treasury 
Department’s change of tactics means 
anything, it means that it has realized 
the difficulty of fulfilling the terms of 
the Silver Purchase Act without doing 
more harm than good. 


Secretary Morgenthau, still charged 


with the duty of making silver stocks 
catch up with gold stocks—which have 
been mounting faster than ever before 
—has a job on his hands. Apparently, 
with the hazards of his task before him, 
he has decided to act cautiously in the 
hope of discouraging drains on the Ori- 
ental countries which need to keep 
their silver stocks if they are to give 
the United States any trade. 

London, deprivéd of its active silver 
market, calls the new American Treas- 
ury policy a “sudden and clumsy meas- 
ure,” an “unfriendly act.” 

American producers remain reason- 
ably cheerful? They know that the 
cut in London does not lessen the high 
price guaranteed by the administration 
for silver newly mined in this country. 


* 
TOYS: Improved Business Shows 
A Strong Hollywood Influence 


This week, while children eagerly 
awaited Santa Claus’s annual visit, 
stores throughout the country reported 
toy sales 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Manufacturers of dolls and 
playthings, doing a $200,000,000 an- 
nual business, smiled happily. Much 
of the improvement, they felt, resulted 
from their own clever merchandising: 
This year more than ever before they 
used the names of Hollywood movie 
stars to stimulate demand for their 
products. 

As usual, toys based on cartoon 
characters, such as Mickey Mouse and 
Popeye, made a big hit. But so did 
those named after flesh-and-blood play- 





Shirley Temple and Namesake: Both Have Brown Eyes 





ers. Youthful film fans clamored for 
Ed Wynn games, Tom Mix cowboy 
suits, and cutout sets picturing Colleen 
Moore’s doll house. 

Among dolls, a neck-and-neck race 
for best seller took place between Shir- 
ley Temple and the Dionne quintup- 
lets, now making their first film for 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Many little 
girls asked for an Anne Shirley doll or 
one modeled after Carol Ann Beery, 
adopted daughter of Wallace Beery. 

For thus allowing their names to be 
used, movie players collect royalty fees 
on each doll or toy sold, ranging from 
2 to 10 per cent of the retail price. 
Shirley Temple earns $2,500 weekly— 
as much as her movie salary—from 
such fees. Frequently imitators try to 
cash in on the stars’ popularity without 
paying the fee. Several lawsuits are 
now pending in an effort to scotch this 
practice. 

Manufacturers know that any sweet- 
faced doll with curly blond hair will 
reasonably resemble Shirley Temple. 
Often the chief difference between 
genuine Shirley Temple dolls and those 
sold under names such as Little Miss 
Movie or Bright Star, is that the 
authorized dolls have brown eyes, the 
others blue. 

Likewise, firms not licensed to use 
the Dionne quintuplets’ name adver- 
tise their dolls as the Five Little Sis- 
ters, or some similar label. Usually 
cheap quintuplet sets consist of five 
identical dolls. More expensive ones, 
bearing the Dionne name, reveal slight 
differences among the five babies, as 
in real life. 
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MEEHAN: SEC’s Show Has Broker 
As the Villain of the Piece 


In a series of matinee performances 
this week and last, the Securities & 
Exchange Commission entertained 
Washington with an _ old-fashioned 
melodrama: “The Mystery of Bellanca 
Aircraft Stock or, Did the Wicked 
Speculator Manipulate the Market?” 
The star, Michael J. (Mike) Meehan, 
Wall Street operator. 

John J. Burns, chief counsel for SEC, 
spoke the prologue: “The dramatis 
personae is quite lengthy. Mr. Meehan 
will play the part of a chief villain.” 

Then he reviewed the charges: that 
between April and October, this year, 
the red-haired stockbroker bought and 
sold Bellanca shares on the New York 
Curb Exchange “for the purpose of 
creating a false and misleading ap- 
pearance of active trading in the 
stock” and “for the purpose of in- 
ducing its purchase by others’’—a vio- 
lation of the Securities & Exchange 
Act of 1934. 

“Speaking colloquially,” declared 
Burns, “the stock of Bellanca could be 
called a ‘dog’ and Meehan, we will 
undertake to prove, knew that very 
well . . . His only interest in the com- 
pany ... was to use it as a vehicle to 
recoup his losses. 

“Rumors of a proposed refinancing 
and change in management were cir- 
culated. Word was spread in proper 
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quarters that the respondent ‘had put 
200 grand on the line’ and that ‘his 
dough was in the company.’” 

As a result of these activities in a 
“cat and dog”’ issue, according to SEC, 
Bellanca stock rose in a few months 
from $1.75 to $5.50 a share, and then 
fell back to $1.75 after Meehan had 
concluded his operations. In a crowded 
hearing room a parade of witnesses 
took the stand while the commission 
sought to piece together a mosaic of 
the “fraudulent manipulations.” 

The speculator himself emphatically 
denied the charges. His lawyer, Mon- 
roe Goldwater, insisted the Securities 
& Exchange Act was unconstitutional, 
and charged SEC with conducting an 
“{nquisition,” and “browbeating” wit- 
nesses. 

Official Washington watched the case 
closely because it represented the first 
important action by SEC against al- 
leged stock rigging. If the commission 
proved its charges, it could expel 
Meehan or suspend him for a year from 
membership in the three exchanges to 
which he belongs: New York Stock 
Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, 
and Chicago Board of Trade. Then 
the fiery trader would undoubtedly ap- 
peal to the courts and the case might 
become a major test of SEC’s consti- 
tutionality. 

Although only 44, Meehan through 
his stock market exploits long ago 
became one of Wall Street’s immortals. 
Twenty years ago he was working in 
McBride’s Theatre Ticket Agency in 
downtown New York. The stock tips 


; he picked up from customers there 
gave him his first taste for high 
finance. 


By 1920 he had made enough to buy 
a seat on the Stock Exchange. Later, 
as his firm, M. J. Meehan & Co., grew, 
he bought eight more. His chief fame 
came from engineering the pool in 
Radio stock that pushed the market 
price from around 50 in 1927 to 550 
two years later. Meehan made a for- 
tune in those days, estimates ranging 
between $5,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

He gave money away to friends and 
charities almost as rapidly as it flowed 
in. Christmas, 1927, every one of his 
400 employes received a full year’s 
salary as a bonus. 

Meehan’s favorite slogan: “There 
aren’t any pockets in shrouds.” His 
pet superstition: Wearing a green tie 
brings bad luck. He tried it once on 
the floor of the Stock exchange and 
lost heavily for four days. 
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WHEAT: Argentina’s Short Crop 


Sends World Prices Soaring 


Or 


Thursday of last week prices moved 
listlessly on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Brokers went home wondering 
when the market would see some 
action. Next morning they saw plenty. 
A cable from South America over- 
night lifted wheat prices 5 cents a 
bushel, the maximum fluc.uation per- 
mitted on a single day. Buying orders 
pouring in from all over the country 
turned the pit into a bedlam. Prices 
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$990 ro $1115 


At Detroit—standard accessory group extra 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


























































EVEN FINER 


... than its setting 


Beautiful as is its setting...the 
SHERR Y-NETHERLANDis even 
more favorably known for its 
comfort, convenience and the 
excellence of its service. 













Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large 
serving pantry, by the day, week, 
month or longer. 
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Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE at 59th « NEW YORK 
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“ALMOST ANYBODY 
CAN BE WELL’ 


It costs you nothing to receive this little 
story which a famous author wrote for The 
American Magazine. It tells you how a 
health institution came to be started at 
Preston Springs, near Hamilton, Ontario... 
how it has attracted some of the best known 
people in America ... why one American 
industrialist sent 55 employees to Preston. 


All you risk is a stamp. You will be sub- 
jected to no personal solicitation at all. 


Find out about the place where for many 
years so many famous men and women have 
found new health, new strength, new joy- 
staffed by 


of-living. A pleasant resort, 
competent doctors, located 
within a night’s ride of most 
of the United States ... up 
in the hills where winter 
months are exhilarating, yet 
quite as mild as in many 
parts of the U.S.A. 










Almost 
anybody 


can be well 





FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW 
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Preston Springs, Dept. H-1 

Preston, Ont., Canada. 

Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled ‘‘Almost anybody can be well’’. 
Name 

Address 











ACROSS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


In Washington 


The best in accommodations, location and 
smart surroundings are available at this 
distinctive hotel. Write or wire for reser- 
vations. Single rooms from $3.00 up. 


HAY— ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH - 
NATHAN SINROD.MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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for May and December delivery closed 
above $1. 

An unexpected move by the Argen- 
tine Government to aid its farmers 
caused the sudden excitement. The 
grain control board in that country an- 
nounced it would buy from domestic 
growers all new crop wheat at a figure 
equal to approximately 75 cents a 
bushel—some 50 per cent higher than 
the previous guaranteed level. The 
government wanted domestic growers 
to receive a higher price for wheat be- 
cause this year drought and locusts cut 
the crop to the smallest in a decade. 

Grains promptly soared in Winni- 
peg, Liverpool and all leading ex- 
changes. Traders felt that henceforth 
Argentina would stop underselling 
other countries in world markets. 

Canada stood to benefit most. Com- 
modity experts believe the Dominion 
can now market her huge wheat sur- 
plus, estimated at almost 300,000,000 
bushels, with little competition from 
other exporting nations. Australia has 
had two years of short crops, Argen- 
tina’s surplus is negligible, and the 
United States this year has been im- 
porting wheat. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. Gets 





One Debt Check, Eleven Regrets 


On Dec. 15, European nations owed 
the United States $965,414,177 for 
World War loans and interest. Current 
instalments due totaled $155,051,301; 
unpaid arrears, $810,362,876. The na- 
tions involved were Great Britain, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lith- 
uania, Italy, Latvia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Estonia, Belgium and Finland. 

On Dec. 16 the United States re- 
ceived on account of war debts the 
sum of $230,453. The nation involved, 
as in previous years, was Finland. 
Others sent regrets. None explained 
why they ignored Secretary Hull’s 
offer to consider the acceptance of pay- 
ment in trade or in services. None 
made any promise. 

RESIGNATION: Edward F. Hutton, 
founder of the Stock Exchange firm of 
E. F. Hutton & Co., last week resigned 
as board chairman of General Foods 
Corp. Officially, ill-health prompted his 
action. But Wall Street suspected that 
Hutton’s divorce in September from 
the former Margaret Post Close (see 
page 42) had something to do with it. 
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According to Securities & Exchange 
Commission reports, Hutton owned 
only 1 or 2 per cent of General Foods 
stock, compared with some 10 per cent 
in Mrs. Hutton’s name. She inherited 
her shares from her father, the late 
Charles William Post, who founded 
General Foods in the 1890s under the 
name of the Postum Cereal Co. 

Colby M. Chester Jr., the company’s 
former president, replaced Hutton as 
chairman; Clarence Francis, executive 
vice president, moved up to the presi- 
dency. 

STEEL: The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. of Pittsburgh ranks as the fourth 
largest steel maker in the United States 
and one of the oldest producers in the 
world. fn 1927, 1928 and 1929 the com- 
pany paid an average dividend of $15 
on its common stock and earned an 
average net income of nearly $16,000,- 
000. This resulted from the sale of 
heavy steel products, such as structural 
shapes, merchant bars, and pipe, which 
account for two-thirds of Jones & 
Laughlin’s output. 

But the depression made a change in 
public demand. The trend is now to- 
ward lighter automobile steels, mostly 
sheets and strip, of which J. & L. pro- 
duces little. 

Last week stockholders were notified 
that their company planned a $100,- 
000,000 bond issue, $40,000,000 of which 
will go toward modernization, chiefly 
the construction of a new sheet and 
strip mill at Pittsburgh; $60,000,000 
will remain in reserve. 

Success: Most people buy automo- 
biles in the Spring and Summer. This 
year motor car manufacturers held 
their annual show in November instead 
of next January in order to boost car- 
buying in Winter. Would the experi- 
ment succeed ? 

Last week figures indicated it had, 
R. L. Polk & Co., auto statisticians, es- 
timated Novémiber passengér car reg- 
istrations exceeded 215,000—more than 
in any previous November on record, 
and double last year’s figure. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Nazimova Makes ‘Ghosts’ 
Walk Again, to Critics’ Delight 


Mme. Alla Nazimova gave New York 
a vivid first night last week, with the 
opening performance of her production 
of Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” In the Empire 
Theatre, steeped in sentimental theat- 
rical traditions, the curtain rose and 
fell as the 56-year old Russian tragedi- 
enne took bows beyond number. There 
had not been as many bravas and pro- 
longed hand clappings since “The Green 
Pastures” timidly embarked on Broad- 
way more than five years ago. 

The Norwegian dramatist’s play, 
written in 1881, brought no towers of 
critical praise to him then: “Crapulous 
stuff ... . candid foulmess . . . abomi- 
nable ... disgusting representation .. 
scandalous . . . naked loathsomeness 
... merely dull dirt drawn out.” Fred- 
erick W. Mansfield, Mayor of Boston, 
felt the. same way.. Two weeks ago 
when “Ghosts” played there he said he 
thought it “filthy.” Last week he added 
Lillian Hellman’s “The Children’s 
Hour” to the list of plays the Massa- 
chusetts capital has banned. 


But un the subject of Ibsen, critics of 
today differ with Mayor Mansfield, who 
agrees with their predecessors of 50-odd 
years ago. Nazimova, who originated 
the ingenue part of Regina in 1905, 
played her first performance of Mrs. 
Alving in Philadelphia on Election Day. 
To the amazement of box-office hire- 
lings, their tills tinkled: cash customers 
packed the house for the tryouts prior 
to the New York opening. ‘‘Ghosts,” to 
quote the theatrical bible, Variety, was 
“A Sock in Philly.” Boston, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Toronto gave it equally 
gusty receptions. 

Nazimova, who hasn’t been seen in 
Ibsen since 1918 when she gave a season 
of Ibsen repertoire in New York, has 





McKay Morris and Nazimova, 


in Revival of ‘Ghosts 





done more than any other actress to 
popularize the Norwegian dramatist’s 
works in this country. The Russian 
actress has played Nora in “A Doll’s 
House,” Hedda in “‘Hedda Gabler,” Hed- 
vig in “The Wild Duck,” Hilda Wangel 
in “The Master Builder,” and so many 
other parts that she holds the record 


for consecutive performances of Ibsen. | 
Last Spring in Detroit, while on tour | 
with Shaw’s “Simpleton of the Unex- | 


pected Isles,” she met Luther Greene, 


a young man with ambitions to be a | 


producer. Together they discussed the 
possibilities of a revival of “Ghosts.” 
Both agreed the road would serve as the 
best testing ground. 

Greene learned more about produc- 
ing by working in a Summer theatre, 


and Nazimova continued her tour. With | 
both their assignments completed, they | 
again discussed Ibsen and the road, and | 


agreed it would be worth trying. 

They assembled a company that 
complements Nazimova’s perfect por- 
trayal of Mrs. Alving. McKay Morris 
lightens the stodgy part of Pastor Man- 
ders. As Oswald, Harry Ellerbe plays 
the doomed young man without the 
traditional hysteria. 


ODETS: Stage’s Young White Hope Turns 
Out Quality With Too Much Quantity 


Clifford Odets has a way with critics. 
He makes them agree. 

Last year when his first play, the one- 
act “Waiting for Lefty,” arrived, they 
agreed to a man that the 28-year-old 
dramatist wrote intelligent, stirring 
stage themes. Following that with his 
tragi-comic “Awake and Sing,” review- 
ers took words from each other to de- 
scribe America’s white hope among the 
younger playwrights. Then came his 
one-act, anti-Nazi play, “Till the Day 
I Die.” Again they saw eye to eye: 
Their find had written something force- 
ful, though it lacked perfection. 

Last week in New York, the Group 
Theatre—the organization which form- 
erly cloistered him as an obscure actor, 
and which has produced all his plays— 
presented “Paradise Lost,’’ Odets’s sec- 
ond full-length play. Again the critics 
spoke in unison: He wrote like Chekov, 
his dialogue flowed easily, and he 
sketched his characters with the keen- 


ness of a diagnostician; but he crammed | 


too many ideas into one play. They 

liked the quality, not the quantity. 
Odets used two dozen widely assorted, 

unrelated characters in his end-of-an- 


era drama. Under Harold Clurman’s | 


direction, they bob on and off the stage 
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CURRENT SHOWS 





SCREEN 
MILLIONS IN THE AIR (Paramount): Feebly 
burlesquing Major Bowes’s Amateur Hour, 
this mixed-up film rates the gong. Willie 
Howard contributes the only bright spot as 
an ancient amateur with an urge to sing 
Rigoletto. 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE (RKO): George 
M. Cohan’s old melodrama doesn't get the 
treatment it deserves, The film has robbed 
it of its suspense, thrills and charm. Gene 
Raymond is pathetic as the novelist. 

YOUR UNCLE DUDLEY (Fox): A dull, rural 
picture that has pretentions toward com- 
edy. Edward Everett Horton, with his fa- 
miliar jitters, plays the title role meekly. 





| RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


CRUISES 


WEST INDIES 


in the “ BRITANNIC” 


Four delightful cruises on one of the fa- 
vorite Cunard -White Star liners, which 
is also very popular as a cruise ship. 
$210 up 
$210 up 
$177.50 up 
$100 up 


January 31 to February 19 
February 20 to March 10 
March 11 to March 27 
March 27 to April 5 
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With visits to some of the brightest, gay- 
est, and most interesting places in the 
Caribbean and northern South America. 
For example: Havana, Panama, Jamaica, 
Cartagena, Curacao, Trinidad, Martinique. 
On the March 27 Cruise — Nassau, Bermuda 


For complete information and reservations, apply 
to Raymond- Whitcomb, or Cunard-White Star, 
or any steamship or travel agent. 


South Sea Islands 
Cruise 


including, en route round the world, 


Dutch East Indies Southern India 
Madagascar South Africa West Africa 


A remarkable cruise to odd corners of 
the world. It will visit the most interest- 
ing islands of the South Seas; unknown 
islands in the Dutch East Indies; strange, 
out-of-the-way cities in India; Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, St. Helena, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Casablanca. 


106 days— New York to Cadiz 
Sailing January 21, 1036 
in the M. S. "' Stella Polaris” 
Rates, $985 up — including shore excursions 


Round South America 


in the famous North German Lloyd 
express liner “COLUMBUS” 


Sailing February 11, 1936 

$495 up — one class only 
For complete information and reservations, apply 
to Raymond-W hitcomb, or the Hamburg America 
Line-North German Lloyd, or any steamship or 
travel agent. 
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like merry-go-round riders. But their 
acting, in the tradition of the Group, is 
uniformly well projected. 

A semi-successful manufacturer, Leo 
Gordon (Morris Carnovsky), and his 
wife (Stella Adler) have a troublesome, 
unhappy family. One son (Walter Coy) 
marries an unfaithful wife, and gets 
shot down by gangsters. Another (San- 
ford Meisner), afflicted with sleeping 
sickness, wanders vaguely about, wait- 
ing for death. Their daughter, a pianist 


(Joan Madison), gives up her strug- 


gling musician fiance. 

Gordon’s partner (Luther Adler) for 
some unexplained reason robs him. 
Then the family crashes, loses its home, 
and is evicted ironically during a pros- 
perity block party..But not before many 
other vague characters—a _ childless 
wife, three mistreated workers, a phil- 
osophical philatelist, a radical ex-soldier 
furnace man, an incendiary insurance 
broker, some politiciams, and a cab 
driver—-wander in and out to speak 
their pieces. Despite all these tragic 
figures, the last few minutes of the play 
end it on a note of hope. 

Before production Odets announced 
that his play contained -not a line of 
propaganda: But more than one of his 
characters prodded listeners with sly, 
leftward nudges. He also described it 
as optimistic: “It’s my hope that when 
people see it they are going to be glad 
they are alive. I hope that after they 
see it they will turn to strangers sitting 
next to them and say ‘hello’.”’ 








SPORT 


BOXING: X’s Mark Spot Where 


Louis Scored Another Knockout 





A regulation heavyweight contest is 
scheduled to go 15 rounds. It has taken 
Joe Louis only 15 rounds in all to win 
his last four fights. He leveled Primo 
Carnera in the 6th, Max Baer in the 4th, 
Kingfish Levinsky in the Ist, and last 
Friday night in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, Paulino Uzcudun in the 
4th. 

Except Levinsky who fainted in the 
ring from fright, Paulino—never before 
knocked out or even down—gave as 
pitiful an exhibition as any of Louis’s 
26 victims since July 4, 1934. But the 
36-year-old beefy Basque had a formula 
that saved him from serious injury for 
three rounds. 


To protect himself he kept moving 
his arms every second. He had two 
favorite defenses: an X with his arms 
crossed in front of his face, elbows 
down, and an X with his fists downward 
in front of his face, elbows pointing at 
Louis. 


Faced with this barricade of con- 
stantly shifting arms, the Brown Bomb- 
er wisely refused to explode any can- 
nonading punches. It was Friday the 
13th and he might have broken his 
hands. So he just bided his time. As a 
pool player waggles his stick at the cue 
ball to get the feel, Louis measured 
Paulino’s white jow! with long-range 


lefts that fell inches short of the mark. 
Paulino, an amateur bullfighter in his 
home country, acted more like a terror- 
ized bull than an aggressive matador. 
Toward the end of the 4th round, 
Paulino made a fatal mistake. He 
dropped his guard—for one brief sec- 
ond. Like a serpent’s tongue, Louis’s 
right darted to the left side of his sur- 
prised opponent’s jaw. Ouch! Poor 
Paulino had no alternative but to do as 





<IVERRA TIONAL 
Schmeling and Louis: The Tar- 
get Gets a Look at the Weapon 


the sound of his name remotely sug- 
gested: Us Go Down. 

The back of his head cracked against 
the floor. At the count of 8, he in- 
stinctively pulled himself to his feet. 
With a canine tooth sticking through 
his cheek he gamely headed toward his 
destroyer for more punishment. 

Mercilessly Louis finished his prey 
with three short anesthetizing but not 
lethal punches. Paulino spun away 
dizzily, and Referee Arthur Donovan 
called a halt. 


While popular Louis stood in the only 
pose he knows after a fight—hands 
raised acknowledging cheers—Paulino 
continued to waver. His helpers guided 
him to his corner where he slumped in 
a coma. When the rubber-kneed punch- 
drunkard partially came to, his seconds 
zigzagged him to the dressing room. 
Even after a shower he was only slight- 
ly conscious. 


He murmured: “Louis hits too hard. 
Greatest fighter in the world.” 
® Predicted Max Schmeling, former 


heavyweight champion, who will fight 
Louis in New York next June: “He will 











have to move around quicker than that 
against me.” 


® Yearned James J. Braddock, present 
heavyweight champion, who wili pe 
beaten by Louis after the 21-year-old 
killer beats Schmeling: “I'd like to fight 
Louis tomorrow night.” 


. 
BASEBALL: Foxy Mack Prefers 
Cash to Catcher-First Baseman 


The volume of business on the base- 
ball market sweHed last week to pros- 
perity heights. For three days in Chi- 
cago, owners and managers sold and 
traded ballplayers. Twelve of the six- 
teen major league clubs figured in 
deals. Tom Yawkey, wealthy Boston 
Red Sox magnate, led a bullish drive: 
Cornelius McGillicuddy (Connie Mack), 
Philadelphia Athletics’ manager, who'll 
be 73 two days before Christmas, was 
bearish. 

Yawkey paid Gordon Rhodes, fair 
pitcher, George Savino, rookie, and 
about $125,000 cash to Mack for first 
baseman Jimmy Foxx, Babe Ruth’s suc- 
cessor in everything but box-office per- 
sonality, and Johnny Marcum, pitcher. 


OTHER TRaDES: Cleveland sent Monte 
Pearson and Steve Sundra, pitchers, 
to the New York Yankees for John 
Allen, pitcher. From the St. Louis 
Cardinals, the New York Giants lured 
Burgess Whitehead, star second base- 
man, in exchange for Tarzan Parmelee 
and Aliyn Stout, pitchers, and Al 
Cuccinello and Phil Weintraub, sub- 
stitutes. Detroit tried to insure itself 
the World’s Championship again next 
year by purchasing slugger Aloysius 
Szymanski (Al Simmons) from the 
Chicago White Sox for $75,000 cash. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates sold infielder 
Tommy Thevenow to the Cincinnati 
Reds for an undisclosed price. The re- 
organized Boston Braves swapped Ed 
Brandt, left-handed pitcher, and Ran- 
dy Moore, any-position player, for 
Brooklyn’s Al Lopez, Tony Cuccinello, 
Ray Benge and Bobby Reis. 


Decisions: The leagues saved base- 
ball from getting involved in the Olym- 
pic participation question by refusing 
an allotment of $20,000—amount need- 
ed to send an American team.abroad. 


® The National League voted umpires 
a pension after 15 years of service 
minimum $1,500 a year; maximum $2,- 
400 a year. 


® Both circuits revised their schedules 
so that each team will make four in- 
tersectional road trips instead of three 
as in the past. The first East-West 
series will be only two games; subse- 
quent series will be three games. 


® Barnstorming limited to 10 days aft- 
er the season ends. 


® Hereafter the leading batter in the 
American League earns a $500 cash 
prize. 


® The annual All-Star game was 
awarded to Boston—at Braves Field 
some time in July. 
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SCIENCE 


———— 
MEDICINE: Herald of Immortality 


Foresees Suspended Animation 





To hear a bald, elfish little man 
speak, 5,000 people last week tried to 
fight their way into 700 seats in Hoo- 
sack Hall at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. The man was Alexis Car- 
rel, 62, Rockefeller Institute biologist 
and experimental surgeon, winner of 
the 1912 Nobel Prize for medicine, re- 
searcher who presaged immortality by 
keeping a tiny bit of chick embryo 
heart alive for 23 .years, inventor who 
worked with Charles A. Lifdbergh to 
devise a bleod-circulating apparatus to 
keep thyroids, ovaries, testicles and 
spleens alive outside the human body. 

It is unlikely that any of the Rocke- 
feller Institute’s 21 other research 
members could have even filled Hoo- 
sack Hall. But since last September 
when he published his best selling 
“Man, the Unknown,” Dr. Carrel has 
become a@ more and. more publicized 
character. In October he admitted a 
reporter to the Institute, newspaper 
men’s no man’s land, and told him he 
believed thought transference and clair- 
voyance provable phenomena. During 
last month’s press hullabaloo about 
euthanasia, Carrel came out for mercy 
killings. 

In last week’s lecture on “The Mys- 
tery of Death,” he divided the subject 
into two classes: general, or death of 
the individual; local or death of the 
organs. The first variety is indicated 
when heart and lung action cease. Ac- 
tual death of individual cells in some 
body parts may not come until long 
after a person’s funeral flowers have 
faded. 

Carrel predicted that one day man 
will be able to understand the chemistry 
of death. He also believes that cold 
storage might possibly arrest cell de- 
struction, keep people in a state of 
suspended animation for scores of 
years, then allow them to be revived. 
But even this wouldn’t ward off even- 
tual and inevitable death. 


PSYCHOLOGY : Researcher’s Idea 
Entails Instalment Sleeping 


Eleven years ago the late Zalmon 
Simmons, head of the Simmons Com- 
pany, bed and mattress makers, decided 
to study sleep. He thought he might 
find a cure for his insomnia and might 
also find ways to make sleep a more 
Salable commodity. He hired psychol- 
ogists, gave them plenty of money and 
set them researching in the Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. Spurred by this 
pioneer work, scores of other psychol- 
ogists have since spent many wakeful 
nights trying to find why and how other 
people slept. 

In the current issue of The Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, published 
last week, Dr. Richard Wellington Hus- 
band, young University of Wisconsin 
graduate student, gives up his latest 
findings. 
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From other workers in the field he 
heard that’ man achieves his soundest, 
hence perhaps his most restful, sleep 
two hours after he goes to bed—and 
from then on gets less and less benefit 
from his slumber. Why not, reasoned 
Dr. Husband, break the sleep into two 
periods and see what happens? Helen 
Rose, student, agreed to help. For five 
weeks she slept the customary eight 
hours while Dr. Husband watched over 
her. 

During a second five wéeks, Miss 
Rose got only six hours sleep a night. 
She went to bed at 11 o’clock and was 
awakened three hours later. For three 
hours she read, sewed and wrote; then 
she went back to bed for three hours 
more. Thus she managed to squeeze 
two periods of “maximum”’ sleep into 
each night. Dr. Husband tested her re- 
actions during this period and found 
she suffered no ill-effects; that all men- 
tal and physical reactions equaled those 
of the eight-hour period. 


. 
SURGERY: Cheating Undertakers 


By Cutting Out Blood Clots 


Bits of clotted blood occasionally | 


slough off heart valves and get into the 
body’s circulatory system. If they end 


up in the gall bladder they cause crush- | 


ing, almost unendurable pain; in the 


brain, they are apt to cause paralysis. | 


When they lodge in the heart’s pulmo- 
nary artery in sufficient quantities, any 
doctor knows that death is a scant few 
minutes off. Patients have a fast, ir- 
regular pulse, a shortage of breath and 


cold feet; as death nears and the body’s | 


supply of fresh blood is cut off, they 
turn blue. 


Frederich Trendelenburg, great Leip- | 


zig surgeon, began studying these heart 
clots in 1907 and devised a surgical 
treatment for them. He noted that 
stricken patients frequently survived 
for fifteen minutes and decided this al- 
lowed time for an operation. 

Only the surest, deftest surgeons 
could perform the Trendelenburg oper- 
ation. An incision was made in the 


chest, baring the heart. Then the sur- | 
geon swiftly looped a rubber tube | 
around the pulmonary artery to con- | 


strict it. From this point on, time was 
precious. If the artery remained closed 


for more than 45 seconds, blood-starved | 
brain cells would deteriorate and the | 


patient, if he somehow survived; would 
be feeble-minded. 


Once the artery was closed, the Ger- | 


man surgeon suggested doctors slit it, 
pull the clot out with a pair of forceps, 
then seal it again with clamps. The 
exciting surgery had only one draw- 
back: Dying patients went right on 
dying despite the operation. Until 1924 
it was tried on twenty people, unsuc- 
cessfully. Then that year it worked. 
Success spurred more research on the 
subject and caused other surgeons to 
modify the original technique until skill- 
ful operators had success in one out of 
four cases. 


New MeErTuHop: In the December issue 
of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
out last week, a 30-year-old doctor re- 
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ported on research he performed two 
years ago at Northwestern University 
Medical School while he worked for his 
master’s degree. The first paper on the 
subject in 27 years, it describes Dr. 
Willard J. Kiser’s brilliant new oper- 
ation that will doubtless rob many un- 
dertakers of sure customers. 

Instead of attacking the arterial side 
of the heart, Dr. Kiser went to the ve- 
nous side to choke off the big vena cava. 
Here he found lower pressures; he also 
found that since the organ could detour 
blood to prevent complete systematic 
starvation, he was allowed more time 
for surgery. On fifteen experimental 
dogs from which he got his data, he 
took as long as 2% minutes for the op- 
eration and found the animals survived 
with no bad effects. As yet no human 
has had the Kiser operation. 


CAREER Man: The author of the new 
operation—only hope for people with 
severe heart clots—was born in Sedg- 
wick, Kan. During his sophomore year 
in high school his mother explained 
that career lines radiated in all di- 
rections; that he must choose one, stick 
to it, and forget all others. He picked 
medicine. Since his impecunious mother 
—his father had died when the boy was 
three—could not pay for his education, 
young Kiser had to work his way 
through Southwestern College at Win- 
field, Kan., and then through Vanderbilt 
University’s Medical School peddling 
aluminum kitchenware from house to 
house. 

Kiser stuck rigidly to the spoke in 
his career wheel. He even got his wife 
a job in Vanderbilt’s department of 
preventive medicine. In the summer- 
time he did malaria research in West 
Tennessee for the State Health De- 
partment. 

After serving two years’ internship 
at Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, he got the resident surgeon's job 
at Wesley Memorial Hospital. He spent 
whatever extra time he had at North- 
western University taking his advanced 
degree and doing the heart clot re- 
search, which he considered ‘a stimulus 
to thought.” 

A year ago last July, Dr. Kiser moved 
to Wichita, Kan., to take up private 
practice. Gracious and unassuming, he 
likes to minimize the importance of his 
radical new operation. “Whether the 
work will be of benefit,” he says, “re- 
mains to be seen as actual operative ex- 
periments ... will govern the use of the 


| method.” 














TRANSITION 


Born: To Nelson T. Johnson, United 
States Minister to China, and his wife, 
the former Jane Thorton Beck, a 
daughter, their second child, in Peiping. 

BirtTuDay: Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York, 53, Dec. 11. As 
usual, his wife insisted he was a year 
older than he says he is. 








Marniep: Mrs. Nona McAdoo de 
Mohrenschildt Cowles, daughter of 
Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 





California, and Francis Taylor, great. 
grandson of Moses Taylor, banker and 
railroad owner, in Mexico City. Shortly 
before the wedding, Mrs. Cowles re. 
ceived a divorce from Dr. Edward §. 
Cowles, New York psychiatrist and 
neurologist. 


Mrs. Marjorie Post Hutton, divorced 
wife of Edward F. Hutton, ex-board 
chairman of General Foods, and 
Joseph E. Davies, secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
former Federal Trade Commissioner, 
in New York. 


DivorcepD: Arturo de Peralta Ramos. 
Argentinian cattle owner, by Mrs, 
Millicent Rogers Salm Ramos, on 
charges of cruelty, in Reno. The next 
day, her first husband, Count Ludwig 
Salm von Hoogstraeten, named her 
one of the guardians of the estate of 
their son, Peter Salm. Mrs. Ramos’s 
father, Col. H. H. Rogers, left one- 
third of his $25,000,000 oil fortune to 
Peter, but none to her two sons by her 
marriage to Ramos. Two days after 
her divorce, Mrs. Ramos was reported 
secretly married to Ronny Balcom, 
New York broker. 


ARRIVED: J. Hamilton Lewis, 74-year- 
old Senator from Illinois, in New York 
after a European trip during which he 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the 
Soviet Government to pay back to 
Americans money they advanced to the 
Kerensky regime. He told report- 
ers of his attack of pneumonia in 
Moscow last September: “I heard the 
doctor telling members of my family 
in the next room that ‘It’s all over.’ 
I was too weak to reply, but I knew 
I would come through, and here I am.” 


John Nance Garner, Vice President 
of the United States, Mrs. Garner, 17 
Senators and 24 Representatives, in 
Seattle, Wash., after a two months’ 
Far Eastern junket at the expense of 
the newly inaugurated Philippine Com- 
monwealth. The Vice President had 
plenty to say about his trip: “Did I 
meet any geisha girls? I'll have to 
look that up in my diary ...I was in 
the hands of the sheriff all the time. 
I don’t know what I did. You know, 
always followed around by some of- 
ficial.”” But as for anything serious: 
“I have a chief at Washington who 
talks for our firm.” 

DEPARTED: Ivan Boyeff, head of Am- 
torg Trading Corp., Russia’s commer- 
cial agency in the United States, from 
New York, for Moscow. Boyeff carried 
with him plans for the redemption of 
Kerensky bonds, of which Americans 
hold about $86,000,000 worth. Boyeff 
and the National City Bank, acting for 
bondholders, outlined proposals for set- 
tlement of these repudiated securities. 

HonorepD: Capt. Albert W. Stevens 
and Capt. Orvil A. Anderson, Army 
stratosphere fliers, by the National 
Geographic Society. Gen. John J. 
Pershing presented them with the 
society’s Hubbard Memorial Medal for 
scientific exploration on their record- 
breaking 72,395-foot ascent Nov. 11. 
Other Hubbard medalists: Anne 
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Morrow Lindbergh, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Rear Admiral Robert E. 
peary, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, Commar. 
Roald Amundsen, .Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, Sir Ernest Shackleton, Grove Karl 
Gilbert, Roy Chapman Andrews. 

RESIGNED: Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
President of Czechoslovakia since its 
creation in November, 1918. Last week 
he called to his country estate the 
political leaders of the nation he fa- 
thered. His Cabinet had already ap- 
proved a bill leaving him all the legal 
and financial rights of his office for 
life, President-Liberator for his title, 
and Castle Lana for his estate. There 
the statesman and philosopher, 85 and 
semi-paralyzed, leaned on his children, 
to listen while his secretary read his 
resignation: ‘““The Presidential function 
is difficult and full of responsibility. It 
calls from the incumbent a plentitude 
of physical vigor. I am aware that I 
am no longer strong enough for the 
task. Wherefore I resign . . . I recom- 
mend to you Dr. Benes as my succes- 
sor.” With a resounding “Yes,” Dr. 
Masaryx confirmed the reading of his 
resignation. Then he stepped to the 
balcony to review for the last time his 
guard of honor. The blue, white and 
red Presidential flag was lowered from 
Castle Lana. 

Wednesday of this week the National 
Assembly elections determine whether 
Dr. Eduard Benes, League of Nations 
President and Czechoslovakia’s perpet- 
ual Foreign Minister, will succeed his 
friend and teacher as head of a peace- 
ful democratic State in the midst of 
dictatorships. 

Diep: Mantis James Van Sweringen, 
54, younger of the two “empire-build- 
ing’ brothers, of heart disease, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1916, after fifteen 
years as successful Cleveland real es- 
tate operators, the Vans purchased 
their first railroad, the Nickel Plate, 
for $8,500,000. It was typical of their 
business methods that they bought it 
on credit. 

In later years, the brothers divided 
the work on their 28,000-mile railroad 
system: M. J. took the eastern section, 
O. P. the western. But they always 
worked as a team; M. J. was the “bal- 
ance wheel.” 

Trouble came to the Van Sweringens 
in 1929 when they borrowed money to 
purchase control of the Missouri Pacif- 
ic Railroad. Last September, because 
J. P. Morgan & Co. foreclosed on a 
loan to Alleghany Corporation, their 
railroad holding company, the Vans’ 
$3,000,000,000 business went on the auc- 
tion block. They bought it back for 
$3,121,000 by using their old system: 
credit borrowed by a company newly 
formed for the occasion. Last week, 
at the time of M. J.’s death, a Senate 
committee was still mulling over the 
27th plan for the reorganization of the 
Missouri-Pacific. 


Hector Rosenfeld, 77, former wom- 
en’s wear manufacturer and profes- 
sional puzzle-maker for more than 30 
years, of heart disease, in Flushing, 





L. I. Before announcing his death to 
the Riddlers, a New York puzzle club, 
Rosenfeld’s son-in-law gave them his 
last twister to solve: “A man and his 
son had ages whose digits were re- 
versed. The difference in their ages 
was 27. How old were they?” 


Other Deaths: Mrs. Nina Grieg, 90, 
widow of Edvard Grieg, Norwegian 
composer who died 28 years ago. She 
popularized Grieg’s songs by singing 
them on the concert stage throughout 
Europe .. . Sidney S. Cohen, 50, pio- 
neer movie house owner and president 
from 1920 to 1924 of the Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre Owners of America . 
Prince Svasti, 





70, Siamese diplomat, | 


newspaper publisher, former Minister | 


of Justice, and father-in-law of former 
King Prajadhipok 
Cheek, 83, creator of Maxwell House 
coffee, named in honor of an old 
Nashville, Tenn., inn .. . Carlos Ortiz 
Basualdo, 37, Argentine cattle owner, 
and husband of Leonora Hughes, 
American dancer. Their marriage in 
1925 broke up the great dance team 
of Maurice and Leonora... Frank H. 
Cooney, 62, Governor of Montana since 
1933, when as Lieutenant Governor he 
succeeded John E. Erickson, who re- 
signed as chief executive and entered 
the Senate ... Hugh Cleland Hoy, 49, 
“master mind” of the British wartime 
secret service and author of “Room 
40 O. B.,” the book suppressed because 
it told so many British “Black Cham- 
ber” secrets he learned as secretary to 
the director of naval intelligence ... 
Thelma Todd, film comedienne, found 
dead in her car near Hollywood. 


Sick List: Former Gov. Alfred E. 


Joel Owsley | tion (P.R.R.J, New York. 2 Thru Trains from 








Smith of New York (cold) went out | 


for the first time since Thanksgiving 


to visit Central Park menagerie, of 


which he is honorary night superin- 
tendent. 

Lou Little, Columbia University foot- 
ball coach (hips calcified by letting his 
team practice blocking against him): 
resting. 


Virginia Ricelli of Boston, 19 (hic- 


coughs for past fourteen weeks): un- | 


der doctor’s care in City Hospital. 

Rose Ricelli, her twin 
for past three weeks): under doctor’s 
care at home. 
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NEUTRALITY: Cogent Reasons 





Why We Got Into Europe’s War | 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, 1914-17. 
Charles Seymour, 180 pages, 30,000 words. 
Index. Yale University Press. $2. 

What sinister,bogey-men drove us to 

war in 1917? 


® Before the Senate munitions investi- 


(hiccoughs | 


By | 


gating committee a year ago, Senator | 


Bennett Champ Clark asserted that 
munitions exports “ultimately led us 
into the war...” 


® Last Summer in a radio address, 
Senator Gerald P. Nye announced that 
“when Americans went into the fray 
they little thought that they were there 
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Many readers who desire to re- 
member friends in far-off lands, send 

| News-Weex as the gift perennial. Not 
| only the news of home but the news 
| of the world, brilliantly told, superbly 
illustrated. Remember your friends. 
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“pes rest is essential in the 
treatment of tuberculosis, 
why not rest under stimulating 
climatic conditions where air is 
free from dust with friendly sun- 
light to assist in your recovery? 
This whole community is organ- 
ized to provide perfect comfort 
and rest. Our friendly welcome 
and invigorating climate will has- 
ten your cure. Winter is the 
friendly season here. Skilled phy- 
sicians with special training pro- 
vide correct treatment. Weekly 
rates $15.00 and up. Overnight 
from all Eastern Cities. Write In- 
formation Bureau, 82 Main St., 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS > 
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and fighting to save the skins of the 
bankers.” 


® Two months ago in a New York 
Times review of Harold Nicolson’s 
“Dwight Morrow,” the free-lance jour- 
nalist R. L. Duffus referred to “the 
manner in which our financiers actual- 
ly made us an ally of the Allies while 
we were still officially neutral.” As this 
presumably referred to the House of 
Morgan, which before 1917 handled 
some three billions’ worth of allied busi- 
ness, it drew a sharp reply from Thom- 
as W. Lamont, Morgan partner. 


® Recent books have supported these 
views and advanced others: “American 
documents show that Page and Wilson 
discussed our entry in terms of British 
credit,” wrote Harry Elmer Barnes in 
his “History of Western Civilization.” 
Walter Millis’s “Road to War” defended 
submarines as the logical answer to the 
illegal British blockade, and proclaimed 
that treason and propaganda eased this 
country into the war, though “none 
knew quite how it happened, nor why.” 


ResBuTTAL: “American Neutrality,” 
by Professor Charles Seymour of Yale, 
demonstrates that “there was at least 
one American who was acutely aware 
of why the United States was brought 
into the World War. This was the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 


The President knew not only how and 
why but when the die was cast. In the 
Winter of 1916-17 American sympathy 
was veering away from the British. 
“There will be no war... It would be 
a crime against civilization for us to 
go in,” wrote Wilson on Jan. 4. Four 
weeks afterward came Germany’s an- 
nouncement of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. The President “felt as if the 
world had suddenly reversed itself.” 
He followed suit. 


In explaining the events that led to 
the crisis, the Professor’s controversial 
booklet breaks down latter-day theories. 


“Pro-Ally Bankers”: “The first loan 
of all to be put on public sale was a 
loan to Germany.” Subsequent loans 
to the Allies helped not only the capi- 
talists (against whom Wilson had 
launched reform legislation in 1913-14) 
but also the workers and farmers who 
would have lost jobs as soon as foreign 
purchases dwindled. 


Munitions: German statesmen re- 
peatedly indicated that the submarine 
campaign aimed principally to destroy 
food and raw materials rather than 
munitions. 


Blockade: Again and again the ad- 
ministration planned embargoes to stop 
the British from holding up our neutral 
commerce, but each time a new Ger- 
man submarine offensive stole the head- 
line. 


Conc.usions: “The circumstances of 
the next European war may induce con- 
ditions similar to, or quite different 
from, those of 1914-17. But it is certain 
that again a high price must be paid if 
the nation is to remain at peace... 
A European war will touch America, as 
it did before, in a thousand spots... 
Automatic embargoes are apt to prove 
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KEYSTONE 


Charles Seymour Tells Why 
We Went Into the Wortd War 


dangerous as well as futile. They with- 
draw from the Executive a power which 
may be of great value in his efforts to 
preserve peace. The threat of the im- 
position of an embargo .. . is worth 
many battleships.” 

The historian sees only two possible 
peace-insuring alternatives for the Unit- 
ed States: (1) a policy of “artificial 
isolation” behind an overpowering 
armament; (2) “To negotiate constant- 
ly with other States to eliminate the 
basic causes of war, which can be at- 
tacked especially in the economic field.” 


AuTHoR: Charles Seymour, dark, 
thin, urbane historian, has written two 
previous books on the origins of the 
war, and himself played a part in its 
settlement. As a delegate to the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 he had a 
chance to hobnob with European diplo- 
mats, and as a close friend of Colonel 
House he had an inside view of the War 
President at the climax of his career. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Life of a 
Publisher; State of a Nation 


VICTOR LAWSON. By Charles H. Dennis. 462 
pages, 110,000 words. Index. Illustrations 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $4.00. 


An office-family record: life of the 
late astute editor-publisher who built 
up The Chicago Daily News and founded 
The Associated Press—written by his 
recently retired editorial successor, 
Charles H. Dennis, and dedicated to 
Col. Frank Knox, present publisher. 
Fresh letters and anecdotes illustrate 
Lawson’s personal relationships, edi- 
torial policies, and business ventures in 
a detailed manner more likely to inter- 
est students than general readers. 


ENGLAND SPEAKS. By 
pages, 120,000 words. 
New York. $3. 


The nostalgic, gloomily optimistic Sir 
Philip Gibbs reports on the state of 
England as revealed in his random con- 
versations with aristocrats, unemployed 
veterans, highbrows, beggars, and 
everybody in between. 


Philip Gibbs. 341 
Doubleday, Doran, 
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SIDESHOW 





PaTIENT Doctor: Inspecting his new 
chiropractic hospital in Marion, S. C,, 
one day last week, Dr. J. C. Moessner 
fell from a scaffold, broke his ankle, 
and became the hospital’s first patient, 

Hor Tip: After a two-weeks’ stay 
at the Saratoga Inn, Saratoga, Calif,, 
a San Francisco businessman gave 
Louis Henning, hotel porter, one nicke] 
and one dime. The dime, coined in 
1804, proved to be worth $25. 

Rute or THums: When David w. 
Williams, Evanston, IIl., butcher carved 
a Thanksgiving turkey, he nicked off 
a piece of his thumb. | The insurance 
company paid him . $6.66. Williams 
figured out that thumb meat is worth 
$852.48 a pound. 

Harry Jenu: “You’re an old sour- 
puss,” said Harry Cohen, New York 
cab driver, to a mounted policeman. 
“Two dollars,’ said the judge. “It’s a 
pleasure,” said Cohen. 

Rain CuHeck: To the Yorktown, Va., 
Methodist Ladies Aid Society came a 
check for $500 and a letter: “I hear 
tell how the shingulls leek an the 
precher he gets rane down his nek, 
Now I tell yu, how can precher talk 
with rane down his nek. I give $500 
to get shingulls fix so precher don’t 
get rane down his nek. E. K. Bunz.” 


LipsTICK-TISTICs: Figures published 
in The Daily Cardinal, University of 
Wisconsin newspaper: On the average 
a co-ed uses enough lip rouge with 
each application to cover 33 square 
inches; average annual coverage: 9.68 
square feet; 2,875 co-eds: 27,800 square 
feet yearly—‘“enough to paint four 
good-sized barns.” 

Coot JupGMENT: “She went away 
and joined a nudist road show. She 
married me just to get away from 
home. She was cold and indifferent,” 
complained Cecil F. Powers of Detroit 
in his suit for divorce. “Maybe she 
was cold because she wore no clothes,” 
suggested Judge Guy A. Miller. 


Larce Orper: A Star Air Service 
aviator at Anchorage, Alaska, who 
shops for people living in the interior 
and then flies the goods to them, re- 
ceived the following telegram: “Bring 
wife shoes, she’s kind of big on foot.” 


CHOICE: Baltimore, Md., police re- 
ceived an appeal: “I’d like to get my 
cows back. You might also look for 
my wife. But if you don’t have time 
for both, spend what you can spare on 
the cattle.” 

SuHock: In Los Angeles, Fred Jung, 
60, paid 15 cents for a ticket to the 
movies and a chance to win a pool. 
His number won; he received $400. In 
the excitement, he died. 


THE FIELD OF DISHONOR 


BATTLEFIELD—strewn with the 
£4 remnants of men, and of animals, 
and of machines designed to kill them 
. . . littered with the hopes, and ethics, 

nd ideals, of a world gone mad. 


And this is what they would have us 
ll “The Field of Honor!” 


We gladly honor the poor devils who 
zht there so bravely and die there so 
itifully. But for the men who put them 
ere, the battlefield is a Field of Dis- 
mor! 


And men did put them there. Let’s 
e facts: War is not the idea of a 
ivine power . . . itis not an inevitabil- 
y of nature . . . it is not a part of the 
liversal scheme. Wars are made by men! 


. Men greedy for fame and power. 
‘oliticians so fond of seeing themselves 
on the front page that they'll risk inter- 


national complications to get there. Men 
who make a living by manufacturing 
implements with which the citizens of 
one nation can kill and maim the citizens 
of another nation. Men, in various lines 
of endeavor, who see in war a chance to 
line their pockets with gold. 

These men make war. Not directly, 
of course—nothing so crude as that. 
But by sowing the seeds that grow 
into misunderstanding, hate, and finally 
war. 


Do you want them to make another 
war—a war infinitely more horrible and 
disastrous than the last—a war in which 
planes will mock at “front lines,’”” wom- 
en die in their homes, children be 
stricken down on their way to school? 


Then remember this: those who stand 
to profit by war are not idle, nor stupid, 
nor scrupulous. Neither are they with- 


out vast funds. The efforts of this busy 
minority are more than a match for the 
efforts of a lethargic majority. The one 
thing that can stop the coming war is 
an aroused public opinion of hitherto 
unknown magnitude. Your help is 
needed! 


World Peaceways is a non-profit, non- 
crank organization, the purpose of 
which is to solidify decent people’s 
disgust with the whole silly business 
of war. 

The organization offers a practical 
plan of how you can help. Write for 
it.. There is no obligation involved in 
your inquiry, except the obligation to 
your conscience and to your convic- 
tion that there must be no more wars. 
World Peaceways, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 








THIS YEAR, MAKE YOURSELF ANOTHER BOWL OF 


Merry Ohristmas! 





FOR A PERFECT EGG-NOG 


Beat separately the yolks and whites 
of 6 fresh eggs. Add 4 cup of sugar 
to the yolks while beating, and % cup 
of sugar to the whites after they have 
been beaten very stiff. Mix the egg 
whites with the yolks. Stir in 1 pint 
of rich cream and 1 pint of milk. 
Then add 1 pint of Four Roses Whis- 
key and 1 ounce of Jamaica Rum. 
Stir thoroughly, and serve very cold 
with grated nutmeg on each glass. 


( This recipe makes 5 pints of Egg-nog.) 








AST year, thousands of people 

told us our Egg-nog recipe made 

the finest bowl of Merry Christmas 
they ever tasted. 

So here it is again—the best 

recipe we know for a real old- 


. . And be 


fashioned Christmas . 


sure to make your Egg-nog with 


Four Roses! 


For Four Roses, you know, is all 
whiskey—all old-fashioned whis- 
key. Every drop made from selected 
old grains by the slow, costly old- 
fashioned method, using crystal- 


FOUR ROSES WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES OF LOUISVILLE AND BALTIMORE 


clear limestone water. 


So lay in a goodly stock of Four 
Roses. Let it add its glorious flavor 
to your holiday .Egg-nog—and to 
your cocktails and highballs, too. 
And if you want to please that 
friend who is so particular about 
the whiskey he drinks, just give 
him a few bottles of Four Roses in 
their gay holiday wrapper. 

Three other Frankfort suggestions 
for the holidays: Paul Jones, Old 
Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore 


—all blends of straight whiskies. 


Send 10¢ in stamps for “Trvin S. 
Cobb’s Own Recipe Book.” 
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